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Vou. X. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Ir will be refreshing to the minds of those engaged in the as- 
perities of political contention, occasionally to turn their thoughts 
to the movements which have for their object the pacification of 
the embattled world. Though, to them, the day when “the sword 
shall be beaten into the ploughshare” may appear far distant, they 
will rejoice to have presented to them the possibility of a higher 
and holier state than the world has ever yet exhibited ; they will 
rejoice to turn from “ the wrong and outrage with which earth is 
filled,” to bring home the time when men shall learn war no more 
for ever. 

The Peace Movement, at the worst, is looked upon as a harm- 
less abstraction. It has to encounter the indiflerence rather than 
the enmity of the world. Unlike other reforms, it does not array 
our selfishness against it. No one would if he could restrain the 
tongue or pen of its advocates. Fighting is not loved for fight- 
ing’s sake, War, by reflecting men, is looked upon but as a 
choice of evils; as a sad necessity ; as the scourge of God upon 
the guilty nations. It is not now pretended that it brings any 
blessing in its train; if it ward off some greater evil, it has ac- 
complished the only good result claimed for it even by the most 
belligerent. ‘The day has gone by when it was classed with the 
natural evils, — with the earthquake and the storm. It is felt to 
be a moral evil, the consequence of bitter selfishness, the product 
of the lusts and passions of men. In itself, for itself, war has now 
no friends ; peace and the peacemakers no enemies. Every one is 
therefore prepared, not only to listen attentively to the advocates 
of peace, but to reverence those who have fully imbued their own 
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hearts with the mild, and forgiving, and self-sacrificing principles 
which they advocate ; especially if they manifest a trustful confi- 
dence in man, and a firm faith in the ultimate spread of the truth. 
The enthusiasm and the high moral aims of such men endear them 
to us. We love them for their faith, their hope, their zeal, and bid 
them ‘God speed’ in their attempts to lessen the miseries of the 
world, and to take from off the neck of the people every-yoke, 
save that yoke which is light and easy to be borne. We cannot 
help admitting, that if unsuccessful in the one great ultimate ob- 
ject, they labor not in vain; that if they fail to show us the sun 
of righteousness already risen, they point us to the purple sky of 
the east, which betokens a brighter light beneath the horizon, 
and which is already dissipating the mists and darkness of the 
night. 

To this subject we have long desired to invite the attention of 
the readers of the Democratic Review. Let us in the first place 
fix it on the extent of the evil against which the advocates of the 
Peace Movement contend ; let us endeavor to estimate the mag- 
nitude of their object, by tracing out some of the consequences 
of the martial spirit, which in former times reigned in every 
heart, and which even now, though weakened, retains its domin- 
ion. Look to England ; the supposed prosperity of this nation is 
believed to be the result of her military spirit. She has been al- 
most continually, from the Norman conquest down to the present 
time, in conflict with some other nation. Her military posts raise 
themselves up in defiance all over the broad surface of the earth; 
her floating batteries trouble the waters of the whole world. Her 
military spirit has gone north and south, and east and west, for 
conquest. The blood of her sons has moistened every soil, the 
bones of her children have whitened every Jand. Even now, that 
she may protect her trade, her warlike energy is employed in the 
slaughter of the peaceful Chinese! Has not the same spirit which 
fired the blood of the northern savage, when he overran the 
island now the “mistress of the ocean,” continued to manifest 
itself through generation after generation to the present day? Is 
it not the dove of conquest, seeking good for itself by the destruc- 
tion of others, which has thus acquired and retained dominion over 
the remotest parts of the earth? Unlovely as is this trait of char- 
acter, pirate-like, robber-like as it is, opposed directly to the self- 
sacrificing spirit of Christianity, till of late few have been so bold 
as to question it. 

We allude not invidiously to England; we have selected her 
for an example, because it is easier to see the mist which hangs 
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over others, than that in which we are ourselves enveloped. The 
same red stream flows in our veins, and this Anglo-Saxon blood 
is pre-eminent in the annals of warfare. We vaunt ourselves that 
we are as skilful in shedding blood, and as ready and willing to 
encounter a foe on the field of battle, as the most warlike. Our 
homes in this land are mainly by conquest ; we fought side by 
side with England as her colonies ; the birth-throe of our nation 
was in the field of blood; the martial spirit was revived in our 
last contest with England ; and even now there are many among 
us ready to “let slip the dogs of war” for a narrow strip of waste 
land on our eastern borders. Could we see ourselves as others 
see us, we need not look abroad for an instance of the deep im- 
buing of the spirit of war. 

In fact, though the Anglo-Saxon race are lovers of the fight to 
a degree unsurpassed by any other, the martial spirit has been the 
master of the civilized world, looking down upon the lives and 
happiness of the common people as of no worth, regarding them 
as but the counters in the game. The nations of Europe can 
hardly be considered as ever at peace. Their nominal peace is but 
as a truce between contending armies, that they may rest a while 
and bury their dead; continuing to stand face to face, ready at 
the signal to rush forward for the destruction of each other. 
There is no peace for the nations confronting each other with 
vast armaments, each jealous of its national “ glory,” proud of its 
strength to rend and destroy. It is never a settled calm with 
them. There is nothing to bind down into subjection the con- 
flicting elements. Even when the sun shines out over them, when 
the storm is hushed, the thick dark clouds still skirt the horizon ; 
let the wind but change, and the whole heavens are hung with 
darkness. Whether the battle rage or not, is beyond human con- 
trol. It depends on accident. A mistake in diplomacy, the irrita- 
ble temper of some public functionary, the caprice of the leader 
of a party,a mob on the frontier, a foolish mistake of a navy offi- 
cer, will pronounce the sentence of death upon hundreds of thou- 
sands, cause the widow’s groan and the orphan’s cry. The lusts 
of the Corsicanyoked seventeen populous nations to the battle- 
car. Human life and human happiness thus, as it were, rest on the 
turn of the die. There is no security for man. He holds all that 
he values subject to the will, to the vices, to the mistakes of a 
few! It is against this galling aristocracy, this worst of despot- 
ism, that the advocate for peace contends. He would deliver 
the world from this abject bondage, and throw down the altars of 
this blind butcher-god, whose murdered victims have been as 
countless as the sands upon the sea-shore. 
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We can readily see how the world has been made subject to 
the sword. The slavery of the people has descended from gen- 
eration to generation. The oecupation of our far-off ancestors 
was war — the destruction of human life; their favorite amuse- 
ment was hunting—the shedding of the blood of animals. The 
thirst for blood, child after child, was drawn in with the moth- 
er’s milk, stimulated by nursery rhymes, inflamed in early youth 
by a warlike literature. The sword was the ornament for the gen- 
tleman ; the use of it, the only means of distinction. The song 
of the poet, the smile of beauty, the fevor of the king, the bless- 
ing of the priest, the applause of the multitude, completed the 
work of hardening men’s hearts, so that they could seek to 
destroy each other, on any occasion, whenever and wherever 
the leaders deemed it for their interest that the work of death 
should begin. This has continued for ages as if there was no 
way of escape from the curse. It has been submitted to asa 
pestilence that could not be overcome, asa plague that could not 
be stayed ; nay, not only submitted to, but, catching the ferocity 
one man from another, by appeals to their patriotism, their chiv- 
alry, their contempt of danger, they were made to delight in the 
carnage of the fight. 

Even Christianity has been harnessed to the war-chariot ; the 
religion which with her first breath proclaimed good-will to man, 
which was nurtured and strengthened by the blood of martyrs who 
sacrificed their own lives for others’ good,—which ever spoke in 
accents of universal love, saying, If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he be athirst, give him drink,—this faith of love and mer- 
cy, of meekness and charity, has been forced, with unwilling lips, 
to bless those on whom resteth the curse of God—those who are 
“swift to shed blood.” Nay, nay! man never has had the bold- 
ness thus wholly to corrupt the truth. It is only the war of self- 
defence, of national protection, over which the pure white robe 
of Christianity has been thrown. Thus saith the priest—but the 
soldier has stretched his Christian right to battle, to cover his deeds, 
whether he fought at home or abroad, to attack or repel, wheth- 
er he contended with his own countryinan or with the foreigner, 
with his next door neighbor or the far-off Indian, on any ground, 
for any purpose, And none spoke to him of the wrong — there 
came no voice of warning to his ears, The priest was silent—how 
could he speak ? Was not his very chureh hung with the trophies 
of war ? 

It is true that George Fox and his peaceful followers, and 
some other small sects, have lifted up their voices against war. 
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They eradicated from their own breasts the military spirit. But 
these men were of the people, of narrow views, and of plebeian blood. 
They were despised and looked down upon. Their light could 
not penetrate the camp, or throw its rays upon the council board. 
Individuals, isolated men, in every age, have also written and 
spoken against the horrors of war, and of the opposition of the 
martial spirit to the spirit of Christ. But in vain. The still 
small voice was overwhelmed by the shouts and the thunders of 
the battle-field. 

In our own country, Benjamin Franklin has the high distinction 
of being the first advocate of peace, of being perhaps the first 
statesman in the whole world, who publicly and forcibly attempt- 
ed to stem the tide of opinion, and to bear down on the custom 
of war. He had seen its horrors in the battles of the Revolution, 
he deplored the mad passions which they excited, and mourned 
over the wide-spread desolation of this sanguinary contest, and 
declared that the time would come, when men would no longer 
thus butcher each other. His sagacity and practical wisdom an- 
ticipated the movement of these latter days. We refer for proof, 
that he had raised himself far above the common tone on the sub- 
ject of war, to his correspondence with David Hartly, the British 
minister. It is full of the zeal and philanthropy of the peace-re- 
former. The following are extracts :— “I received your favor 
of the 20th Sept., containing your very judicious proposition for 
securing the spectators in the play-house from the danger of 
Gre... sis nwo But what are the lives of a few idle haunters 
of play-houses compared with the many thousands of worthy men, 
and of honest industrious families, destroyed by this devilish war! 
O that we could find some invention to stop the spreading of the 
flames, and to put an end to so horrid a conflagration.” Again 
he speaks of means to make treaties more durable ; still further, 
in a letter to Hartly, he says: ‘‘ What think you of a proposition, 
if I should make it, of a family compact between England, France, 
and America. America would be indeed happy, if she could be 
the means of uniting in perpetual peace her father and her hus- 
band. What repeated follies are these repeated wars! You can- 
not want to conquer or govern each other ; why then be continu- 
ally employed in injuring and destroying each other. How many 
excellent things might have been done to promote the internal 
welfare of each country ; what bridges, roads, canals, and other 
useful public works, tending to the common felicity, might have 
been made and established with the money and men foolishly 
spent during the last seven centuries, by our mad wars in doing 
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one another mischief. You are near neighbors, and each have 
very respectable qualities. Learn to be quiet and respect each 
other’s rights. You are al] Christians. One is the Most Chris- 
tian King, the other is Defender of the Faith. Manifest the pro- 
priety of these titles by your future conduct. ‘ By this,’ says 
Christ, ‘ shall all men know ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
another.’ Seek peace and ensue it.” 

They who would further ascertain Franklin’s opinions on the 
subject are referred to his correspondence on the subject of 
privateering ; to his apologue of the angels beholding a naval 
engagement, in a letter to Dr. Priestley ; to his peace suggestions 
in his correspondence with B. Vaughan, Esq. Beside these, 
Franklin made many proposals for the improvement of the law 
of nations, having for their object the overcoming of the war 
spirit. In this work he found able coadjutors among the fathers 
of our republic. They were just from the battle, and the pov- 
erty and moral degradation of the people, the fiscal embarrass- 
ments, the wrong tone of public opinion, impressed them with 
the necessity of doing what they could to avert other conflicts. 
“The journals of the Congress of the Confederation,” says a 
sound writer, “are full of such programmes as now emanate only 
from the bureaux of our Peace Societies.” How striking the 
contrast in the feelings of these patriotic men, with the war 
mania of many of our present legislators. It would seem that a 
war in the back-ground, and one in our onward path, present very 
different aspects. How readily in the midst of God’s blessings 
do men forget the consequences of his frown! 

So it ever has been. Peace soon called the public attention 
from the contemplation of the sufferings of war; and as our 
country increased in population, and gathered in of the world’s 
riches, the horrors of the battle were forgotten — the pain and 
weakness of disease fading away from the mind with returning 
health and strength. It was not until another war with Great 
Britain that the present permanent Peace Movement commenced. 
The foundation of the Massachusetts Peace Society was laid in 
the year 1815. Similar institutions were established in various 
other parts of the country, and in Europe, and an active corre- 
spondence commenced, and has been kept up between these dis- 
tant associations. The formation of the first Peace Society in 
England was not, however, in consequence of, but simultaneous 
with, that in the United States. Dr. Noah Worcester was the 
founder of the first society in this country ; William Pitt Scarlet 
first excited the attention of Englishmen to this subject. The 
ground first taken by the Massachusetts Peace Society was in 
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Opposition to war not strictly defensive; but soon this ground 
was found to be unfit for the purpose ; it was not firm enough to 
bear the intrenchment of peace. Public opinion drove the friends 
of peace to a higher stand.’ Every nation had its favorite war to 
be justified on the plea of national safety. Even Bonaparte 
fought only on the defensive — as he said. The excused, justifi- 
able fight was always the fight then to be fought —the popular 
war, the war in which the country was then engaged. Each na- 
tion for itself separated its own battles from the mass of crime in 
which they were mingled, and rejoiced in them, — thus incasing 
pollution in fine gold, and holding it up for the admiration of the 
world. The Massachusetts Peace Society was therefore super- 
seded by the American Peace Society, organized in the year 1828, 
of which Witiiam Lapp was the first President, continuing in 
office till his death. The constitution of this Society declares 
that a// war is opposed to the spirit of Christ. Besides the efforts 
of Worcester, Scarlett, and Ladd, there has sprung up a host of 
others all over this country, who are continuing the impulse 
given to the cause. In France the Society for the spread of 
Christian Morals have devoted a part of their efforts to this 
branch of reform. Count de Sellon of Geneva also founded a 
peace society there, and with untiring benevolence devoted him- 
self to this and kindred works. In England the Society for the 
Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace continue their exer- 
tions resolutely and efficiently, and the labors of the British phi- 
lanthropists are felt throughout every part of that nation. This 
is an auspicious beginning of the movement. There is now scarce 
a town, district, or neighborhood, where the question of the un- 
justifiable character of war is not discussed. By the pens of 
Worcester, and Ladd, and Channing, and many others in this 
country — of Scarlett, Thrush, Clarkson, Dymond, and their coad- 
jutors in England — of great and good men all over the world — the 
peace doctrines are becoming gradually infused into the public 
mind. The peace literature is now no small addition to our 
libraries ; the periodical press has teemed with a constant flow of 
articles on the subject; tracts have been scattered to the four 
quarters of the globe, and lectures and lyceum discussions have 
driven the subject home to the fireside of almost every man. A 
movement so general is not without a strong claim on the atten- 
tion of the politician. A reasonable success is abundantly proved 
by the zeal with which these reformers work, for had they found 
the shield against their attack impenetrable, they would before 
this have given up their warfare. So far from being discouraged, 
they never were more confident of success than at present; for 
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though one of their leaders has been taken from them, his spirit 
remains to incite them continually to new efforts in behalf of the 
cause he has bequeathed to them. 

But what has been done? we hear asked. What has been effect- 
ed by all this machinery? You cannot point to the disarming 
of the nations; not one has adopted in practice the principles of 
peace; the flow of human blood has not been stopped ; the pre- 
paration for shedding blood has not been stayed. This is true. 
But remember, a great change is to be effected inwardly before it 
manifests itself in the outward conduct. From the position of a 
nation glorying in war, regarding it as the instrument of her pros- 
perity, the cherished employment for the energies of her most 
distinguished sons, to the full stature of a Christian people seek- 
ing’ others’ good rather than their own, the distance is mighty 
indeed. It is not to be traversed in one age. The onward path 
is indeed a long one. It reaches from the battle-field to a far-off 
Eden, to a paradise upon earth now but dimly seen with the 
strongest eye of faith. Happy if men have entered this path—nay, 
happy if they linger at the opening, and then point out to each 
other the angel forms and “ spirits of the just made perfect,” who 
now, with the grossness of the flesh thrown off, are still inviting 
them to enter the path they loved while on earth. 

Light has been scattered on this subject. There has been, we 
believe, a great change in public opinion. ‘Though the fire has 
not been quenched, it has been kept in subjection; though the war 
trumpet is still continually sounding upon the ear, its notes have 
become harsh and grating to millions. Though the war spirit is 
not openly rebuked by the people, in every circle it is lamented. 
The war speeches are heard in silence, or, if applauded by the un- 
reflecting, no echo of admiration comes back to reward the efforts 
of the “ provokers of strife.” Though our newspaper press is 
often full of fight, it has but taken its cue from the noisy patriot 
who raises the war-cry as of old, forgetting that it has lost its 
charm among the people. ‘ Maine,” said William Ladd, “ is my 
home; I know the people well. I have seen the tears on the cheek 
of men when they were speaking of the rash resolutions of their 
legislature—laboring men too, the bone and muscle. I know the 
feeling of this State ; they have not the war-fever. It is the con- 
test of the leaders of the two parties to outdo each other in this 
noisy patriotism. It is the office-holders and the office-seekers, 
who raise the war-cry. They are indeed noisy, for one idle grass- 
hopper will make a whole field vocal with his shrill note, while 
thousands of industrious ants are silently at work.” 

We would not overrate the results of the Peace Movement, for 
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that which men acknowledge has been done, is enough to make 
it cherished, and to encourage its friends in their future labors. 
The cause is onward. The signs of the times are not to be mis- 
taken. In the court of royalty, at the cabinet meeting, its influ- 
ence is felt. Collisions of interest, which a quarter of a century 
ago would have plunged nations into war, are now amicably set- 
tled. The custom of arbitration and of mediatorship is almost 
incorporated into the law of nations. The favorable ear which 
has been lent to the proposal of the establishment of a Congress 
of Nations, for the settlement of international disputes, demon- 
strates that the determination of the wise and good, to lessen the 
occasions of hostility, is felt by every statesman. ‘There is, in- 
deed, a tempering down of the war tone, a growing spirit of mu- 
tual concession among the principal nations, and an increasing 
repugnance to war among every enlightened people. 

We do not claim for the Peace Movement proper the whole 
merit of this change. Other causes are in constant action. These 
are the extension of commerce and the frequency of intercommu- 
nication—the kindly affections flowing from heart to heart, silent- 
ly, noiselessly ; for every keel that cuts the wave forms a path- 
way for love to travel in. There is, too, the spread of democratic 
principles, which go side by side with the principles of peace. 
Sound democracy ever contends against restrictive systems, na- 
tional barriers, the setting up of men’s lives and means of happi- 
ness against the lives and happiness of other men, for the gain of 
the few. Its charm is that it proclaims good-will to men. Thou- 
sands flock to its standard because it is set up on the broad plat- 
form of universal brotherhood, while the banner of aristocracy 
floats over the war-castle, the lord of which but feeds his vassals 
that they may have strength to fight for him. In Europe the 
governments of some of the most belligerent nations are not suf- 
ficiently strong in the affections of the people for them to encoun- 
ter safely the shock of war. The governed have not sufficient 
confidence in the rulers to make it expedient for the nation to mea- 
sure its strength with its adversaries. Add to this the national 
debts—the bondage of the many to the capitalist—the price which 
the people pay for national glory. The over-loaded beast of bur- 
den already staggers under the weight; increase it, and he will 
be broken down altogether. Again; in olden times there were 
but two classes of men, the nobles and the people ; now a third 
estate has raised itself up—the merchants—strong in wealth, in 
intelligence, keenly alive to their own interest. They have no 
war spirit, for the battle is death to them; and their influence is 
strengthening all over the world. The capitalists, they who hold 
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the key of the world’s treasures, have a growing dislike to nation- 
al debts. The Jew does not now crouch at the foot of the throne, 
as he once did; royalty itself, ere it can prepare for war, must go 
“on change.” 

But it is in this country that the martial spirit has received its 
greatest check ; it is here that the pacific principles will first be 
adopted. Our political institutions direct the energies of every 
mind to questions of reform. While we love and reverence our 
fathers, we are not disposed to think that they attained to all 
truth. Their path was onward, and we best manifest our duty to 
them by pressing forward ourselves. They cut down the forest, 
and planted the grain, but there is no reason that we should suffer 
the unsightly stumps to remain in the field, because they had not 
the strength to eradicate them ;— they will yield to us, for time 
has weakened the roots which fastened them to the soil. Our 
people are not deterred from the discussion of new opinions 
merely because they are new. The cry of Radicalism does not 
close the ear to truth. The people will inquire for themselves 
of this matter ; they will not wear any chain because their fathers 
were thus in bondage. ‘They begin to suspect that the poor man, 
the strong-sinewed working-man, the labor-blackened artisan, has 
equal rights to life and to the means of happiness with the rich and 
educated. They begin to ask some radical questions on this 
subject. Are we, say they, to be cut off from our usual employ- 
ments by a declaration of war, and thus driven by a fear of star- 
vation into the ranks of the army, to be changed from freemen 
into the veriest slaves, whose every motion is controlled by oth- 
ers? Are we to fill the ditch with our bodies that our masters 
may pass over dry-shod’? Nay, say they, it is unequal, unfair 
that we should be shot at for a shilling a day, while others, 
whose lives are no dearer than ours, whose wives and children 
love them no better than do ours, after being educated as officers 
at the public expense, receive ample pay, and all the glory of the 
victory. And this too while the owners of the country’s wealth, 
for which we fight, tread on Brussels carpets, and, lolling on soft 
sofas, are out of harm’s way, rejoicing perhaps that a victory has 
been won, the price of which has been the destruction of ten 
thousand of us. If a war be needed for the good of our common 
country, let its dangers and privations be common too. These 
questions are already asked in whispers all over the land. They 
will be shouted in the ears of our politicians ere long. We have 
known a large audience to draw the deep breath of indignation 
when was read before them the cool calculation of a minister of 
war, deducting from his efficient force one-third of a large army, 
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as the consumption by disease alone of a single campaign. It 
was a mere stroke of the pen —a thing of course — this consign- 
ing thousands of men to sickness, wo, and certain death, — and 
done too with more composure than it would cost a humane man 
to direct a troublesome kitten to be destroyed. No wonder that 
the people felt indignation at the low value thus put upon human 
life ! 

Carlyle has said that “the common people are always in favor 
of war, for then there is a demand for the common people—to 
be shot.” Not exactly so with us. It may be so in a starving 
population, whose only chance for life is in the ranks of the 
army ; in a country from which corn-laws bar out the food of 
the people, and whose factories are closed by the restrictive sys- 
tems of the neighboring nations ; where a man with a soul is of 
less value than the dogs ina nobleman’s kennel. Thank God 
that our people are not driven to this extremity. They feel that 
they have souls, feel that they belong to the family of man, and 
while their love of their country is not surpassed by any on earth, 
they know what they can justly and fairly ask of their richer 
brethren. ‘The time has almost gone by when the whole burden 
of war, both its suffering and its consequent taxation, can be 
thrown on them, while the educated, the wealthy, the influential, 
touch not the burden with the tips of their fingers. For who 
feels the burden of taxation save the poor man, whose comforts 
are abridged by it, whose bread for his wife and children is les- 
sened by it? What isthe war debt but the mortgage to the cap- 
italist of the very sinews of the people, which must create the 
value that isto discharge it? This is radicalism indeed, but it is 
radicalism which has some definite claims upon the attention of 
the most conservative among us. 

What has the statesman to complain of in all this? You have 
spoken loud and strong of human brotherhood. You have pre- 
sented before the people a scroll, bearing, in large letters, the 
words “equal rights.” They have rejoiced to read them, but now 
ask you to unroll your paper, that they may also read down to the 
very end. They have been taught some welcome truths, and 
they long for further light. The starving population of Europe 
arg our brethren, and you that have taught us this great truth, 
that have excited our sympathies toward them, and made us love 
and pity them, will you now ask us to shoot down these men 
whom degradation has driven to the army, because the govern- 
ment which oppresses them has also injured ust You have read 
the people some lessons in the philosophy of war, and they begin 
to love the study, and have some hesitation in placing themselves 
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where they must kill or be killed, because of disputes which, if 
you possessed sufficient magnanimity, sufficient confidence in 
their practical good sense, could have been at once amicably ad- 
justed. 

The experiment of the unfolding of the democratic principle— 
(we use the word democratic as denoting the elevation of the peo- 
ple, the binding them together in bands of a common brotherhood, 
creating a mutual interest in each other, the prostration of every 
institution which enables a few injuriously to affect the interest 
of others)—is opening a new avenue to men’s minds, and prepar- 
ing the people to learn of Him “ who spake as never man spake.” 

We do not pretend that our political institutions are perfect, or 
that no evil follows the wandering of the people into untried paths, 
where no ancient land-marks nor guide-posts are set up. Wedo 
not pretend that the people are fully enlightened. Far from it. 
They see yet but partially. Their eyes are not fully opened. 
Yet with the light they have, they are boldly and earnestly in 
progress. The public mind is deeply excited. Long established 
opinions, the customs of ages, are intently examined ; and when 
satisfied of former errors, they have the self-confidence, the moral 
courage to uproot them. The new truth that has penetrated the 
masses, is mainly this :—that there is much wo and wretchedness, 
poverty and degradation, carnage and oppression in the world, not 
necessarily there ; that the wrongs done by man to man are not 
from the necessity of the case, but from the imperfect structure 
of society ; that the gnawing hunger of a whole population, the 
abject bondage of many people, the degradation of millions, made 
machines of that they may be better soldiers—the rivers of blood 
that have been shed—that all these are not of God’s appointment, 
but the result of the bitter selfishness of the few; and that they, 
the people, have in times past been made slaves of, that they might 
be the scourges of each other, not for their own profit or pleas- 
ure, but to minister to the lusts and passions of those who control 
the movements of the nations. They begin to suspect the wis- 
dom which seeks to bring good out of evil, by opposing man to 
man, and by exciting in him the most ferocious passions for mu- 
tual self-destruction. Whereis the good of allthis? ask the peo- 
ple. To whose advantage is it? The good comes not to us. ,It 


destroys us. 
If our political institutions are sound, their tendency is to ele- 


vate the people, to diffuse the comforts of life among them all, to 
extend refinement of feeling and activity of mind through the 
whole mass; to improve the morals, and to call out into full ex- 
ercise the social feelings, the spirit of love and mutual kindness, 
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Now war is the opposing principle, the antagonist of all this, and 
of course conflicts with the spirit of our republican government. 
One unavoidable consequence of war, is the unequal distribution 
of property. It absorbs all the wealth of the country to fill still 
further the coffers of the rich. National experience in Europe 
proves this. Vast sums of money are extorted from the people 
to be returned, dollars to the few, cents to the many; and the 
war debt, as we have before said, is the mortgage of every man’s 
sinews and muscles to the capitalist. War is necessarily an aris- 
tocratical state ; the same relative distinction extends all over the 
land as is seen in the ships of war,—the princely state-room for 
the master, the hammock for the men,—the one enjoying ample 
space and the free air in his luxurious cabin, the others crowded 
below in a mass, to breathe the suffocating odors of the hold. It 
is, we repeat, necessarily so ; war cannot be waged without these 
unjust distinctions. The many must become subject to the few, 
the money interest must be the lord of the ascendent, and when 
Peace returns she finds the habit of command in some, the wil- 
lingness to yield in others, firmly fastened upon the nation. The 
government, fused in the furnace of war, assumes the shape which 
the exigencies of war demand ; it takes the mould of the battle, 
and peace only cools down the mass into adamantine hardness, 
which ever after bears down upon the people with a crushing 
weight. It was the demand for leaders in the fight which created 
a nobility, and it is the continuance of the martial spirit which 
still buoys them up above the level of common men. 

We have recurred to this view of the subject to show that our 
relative position as a nation, that our republican institutions, fa- 
vor the spread of the principles of Christianity. It is our. popular 
government, our democratic reference to the good of the people, 
the bold radical spirit among us, which will not rest satisfied with 
a lie because the lie has been told for ages, which makes our 
country the proper field for the spread of this reform, and en- 
courages the philanthropist in this blessed work. 

We do not pretend, as we before said, that the people are fully 
enlightened on this subject. There are yet many in utter dark- 
ness, many whose prejudices against some one foreign nation 
have been industriously kept alive. There are others, too, the 
alarmists by trade, disturbers of the public peace for bread —so 
reckless of consequences to others, that they are ever ready to 
hail with joy any commotion which shall break up the present 
relative positions of men. Still the people have their eyes par- 
tially opened ; they see present evils, though their vision extends 
not far away to see the curative means. For instance, in the case 
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of a war for the disputed territory, they cannot comprehend how 
the waste of money, life, human happiness, on both sides, can 
settle existing difficulties. Neither nation can conquer the other; 
and when at last the attempt at pacification is made, the exasper- 
ated feelings created by the war, so far from diminishing, in- 
crease the difficulties of an adjustment. They begin to feel too 
the utter folly of the terms “ national honor,” “ national glory,” 
“ national chivalry” —though many of our legislators appear not 
to have made the discovery. ‘These terms are the watchwords of 
England — a country in which twenty thousand people at least 
die annually of actual starvation — where, notwithstanding this, 
the poor sailor or soldier, whose back bears the mark of the lash, 
and whose body is maimed, and whose mother and sister are “ on 
the parish,” shouts huzza for his king and his country. Glorious 
England! They have some idea too that the spread of knowledge, 
the thorough diffusion of the comforts of life,— in other words, 
the happiness of the people, is their true glory. They know that 
this glory is not promoted by war. Experience tells them that 
the sword has ever been the instrument of the tyrant and oppres- 
sor; and he that wields it even in the cause of liberty, too often 


has found he but obtained 





“the name 





Of freedom, graven on a heavier chain!” 


We are aware that the popular indignation was excited and 
still continues, against those who took part in opposition to the 
last war; and rightly excited too. A party peace organization, 
while the country is engaged in fight, has the appearance of a 
traitorous combination, attacking the government when weakened 
by the employment of all its resources against the foreign foe. It 
was not the martial spirit of the country which the Federal party 
then opposed, but the one result of this war spirit — the actual 
war then existing. It was not the unchristian nature of every 
war, but the inexpediency of the exercise of the right then to do 
battle. They did not place themselves on the high ground of the 
moralist, but on the low ground of the partisan. They did not so 
much consider the happiness and welfare of the people, as the 
success and triumph of a faction. Was it not so in the main— 
though many may have joined the opposition from higher and 
purer motives? What moral right has any one to oppose his 
country ; to embarrass her operations, when actually engaged in 
war, if he holds to the right and expediency of ever fighting at 
all? If it be proper, Christian-like, expedient, for a nation ever 
to declare war, when that war is declared by the constituted au- 
thority, no one admitting the premises has a moral right to be 
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found in opposition to it. He may oppose the declaration of war, 
but the declaration once made, it binds all whose consciences 
permit them to fight in any war whatever. It is supremely ridic- 
ulous to suppose that before hostilities can commence, the views 
of every party, and faction, and individual, are to be consulted. 

But on this retrospection we have no desire to dwell. We are 
now dealing with the present and the future, from which we will 
not divert our attention to rest it upon either the faults or the fol- 
lies of the past. We desire simply to add our voice to the gen- 
eral approval of all the good and the wise, for the encouragement 
of the noble movement of philanthropy denoted in the title to the 
present article. Within the limits it prescribes, we have been able 
to perform but half of the design with which we commenced ; 
and we reserve for a second paper in our next Number a sketch 
which we propose to give of the life and character of one of the 
most remarkable men of the day, recently deceased ; well known 
not only in this country, but over the whole civilized world, as the 
apostle of Peace of these latter days —the late President of the 
American Peace Society, Witu1am Lapp. 


PARTING WORDS. 
BY MRS. C. E. DA PONTE. 


Speak not of me when hourly ’mid the gay 

And giddy throng, who circle round thy way, 
And proffer homage to that gentle eye, 

In whispered words and love’s bewildering sigh. 
No, lady, not in scenes of such delight, 

Nor in thy halls with dance and song at night, 
Speak thou of one who doth not mourn his lot, 
By all but one true heart to be forgot. 


Ah, no, not then—but in some lonely hour 

When fades the sun, and dew is on the flower, 
In such a time as falls that soft repose 

Fair evening sheds, and only evening knows ; 

As thy sweet eyes turn then their pensive light 
To worlds which burn beyond our mortal sight~ 
Let thy young heart, from earthly visions free, 
Give one fond thought to memory and to me. 


Vor. X., No XLIV.—16 
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MR. CAMP’S “ DEMOCRACY.”* 


Tuts is an admirable little volume—with but one fault ; namely, 
that being a little volume as it is, it had not been made a little 
smaller. That is to say, that if the three or four concluding 
chapters which the author has appended to the main body of his 
work, in the form of a “Part II.,” had been omitted, we should 
have been able to omit the qualification we feel now bound to add 
to our approval of its general excellence of matter as of manner. 
It is evident that these chapters formed no part of the plan on 
which Mr. Camp had projected the lucid, logical, and beautiful 
essay on the general principles of Democracy, which constitutes 
his “Part I.” The latter was pronounced, we presume, by the 
Publishers, insufficient, in a mechanical point of view, to fill up 
the requisite bulk to give the volume admission to their Family 
and School Libraries ; and the author has had to eke it out as per 
order—no longer under the inspiration which had before guided 
his voluntary pen, in a labor of love, performed in a manner not 
unworthy of his elevated and elevating theme ; but under that 
kind of requisition, for a given number of pages, supplementary 
and distinct, usually the least favorable to an author’s success. 
The First Part is an essay on the abstract theory of Democracy, 
than which we know of none so complete, connected, compact. 
The author has rendered a valuable service to his country and its 
political literature. Mr. Camp’s pages are rich with thought, 
strong, clear, and well arranged, equally in their logic and their lan- 
guage. ‘There is very little in this part of the volume which has 
not alike our concurrence and our admiration. There are many 
passages, teeming with important and interesting truth, and evin- 
cing profound reflection by an active and original mind, upon the 
grand subject of political science, which we had marked for ex- 
traction. The cheapness and facility of access of the volume in- 
duce us, however, to prefer to recommend the perusal of the 
whole — notwithstanding the serious drawback to its value 
which we find, on some of the superfluous pages, he has been un- 
wisely induced to append to it. One extract alone we shall not 
omit, with which Mr. Camp closes that part of his work which 
we have taken pleasure in thus highly commending. We insert 





*Democracy. By George Sidney Camp. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Cliff-st. 1841. 
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® . . - . 
it for the purpose of showing that he is not insensible to a point 
of view in which we have more than once attempted to present 
the great Truth of Democracy, in the pages of this Review :— 


But we have, jn these modern times, a more powerful guarantee for the public mor- 
als. We have the Christian religion, which Greece and Rome had not. Its code of 
morals is perfect. Its sanctions are as powerful as it is possible for the imagination 
toconceive. It is never satisfied with the improvement of its disciples ; it will never 
cease to make converts, until it embraces the universal race of man. If humanity 
had a downward tendency, this religion would arrest its progress. It is implicitly 
believed by us that its achievements will be equal to its aims, and that it will go on 
conquering and to conquer until it shall have restored our race to its primeval purity. 
On the contrary, rites and ceremonies constituted the chief part of the religion of the 
ancients ; and those rites and ceremonies, so far from improving, corrupted their vo- 
taries. The most disgusting and abominable orgies formed a part of them; while 
theft had a patron in Mercury, drunkenness in Bacchus, licentiousness in Venus, and 
every vice a precedent in the conduct of some of the numerous divinities of the an- 
cient mythology. It may readily be supposed that heathenism had but little connex- 
ion with the study of morals, which, while that odious system was universally popu- 
lar, excited no interest among the people, but was confined to the schools of the 
philosophers. There was thus no renovating principle for human nature ; and it was 
left under all the seductive influence of circumstances, combined with a religion, it- 
self the offspring of the passions and vices of men, to an uncertain dependance on 
natural temperament and the unaided sanctions of a natural conscience. 

But the Christian religion not merely preserves our morals from corruption, and 
gives them a decided and continuous impulse towards improvement: it tends directly 
to the institution of democracy. Make men just, and they must be democratic. What 
will become of usurpation and force, corruption and fraud, as Christianity takes its 
march over the earth? It respects no abuses, however ancient. It sanctions noth- 
ing but what is wise and what is good. It abhors the corruption, extravagance, and 
vanity of courts. It imbues man*deeply with the fear of God, and those who fear 
God are inaccessible to any other fear. It fills us with a sense of the absolute equal- 
ity of the species. It teaches us to respect nothing so much as principle. It inspires 
the most dignified independence. It is democratic in its Author ; our Saviour him- 
self came from the common people ; he was born in a manger ; he was a carpenter’s 
son. It was democratic in its apostles ; they were fishermen, poor, ignorant. and 
despised. It expresses its preference of the poor. Its morals are digested to the 
comprehension of the poor and illiterate. Its sanctions, no man so stupid but that he 
can comprehend. It inculcates the liberty of conscience ; and no man who is thor- 
oughly impressed with the truth that his Creator has intrusted to him his own eternal 
salvation, can well doubt that the same wise Providence has fully accomplished him 
for the subordinate relations and responsibilities of this life, and his own government 
among the rest. No book ever written makes us so sensible as the Christian revela- 
tion of the dignity of man as man, and the frivolity of all those temporary or acci- 
dental distinctions with which the world has been so long oppressed. 

I cannot refrain from noticing some strong points of similarity between the history 
of religion and of democratic liberty ; nor can 1 believe these points of resemblance 
between the fate of truth in religion and of truth in politics, man’s chief terrestrial 
and the summary of man’s celestial good, to be entirely capricious and fanciful. 

Both have always had the predominance of numbers against them. Both are sus- 
tained by principle, and would be annihilated by precedent or authority. Both flour- 
ish best on the same soil, and sympathize deeply in each other’s successes. Both 
have always inculcated the same contempt for human authority, the same regard for 
the poorer and humbler classes, the same disregard of merely adventitious and acci- 
dental distinctions, the same paramount authority of principle. Both have for their 
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basis the law of benevolence. Both have been reproached with the origin and char- 
acter of their supporters. Both have been stigmatized as the’occasion of an exten- 
sive destruction of the species. Both have borne the reproach of being disorganizing 
and anarchical. 

The Christian religion is emphatically a religion for the people. It impregnates 
the masses with something better than humanity. Whata religion for the many ! 
What a basis for popular government! How elevated and how substantial the hopes 
of the friend of popular rights, when he feels that the progress of human liberty 
must keep pace with the progress of Christian illumination, and that the cause of 
man is thus identified with the cause of his Maker ! 


In the Second Part, we have no fault to find with the chapter 
devoted to the refutation of De Tocqueville’s favorite idea of the 
supposed “tyranny of the majority” in America. On the con- 
trary, the fallacy of this criticism, by the celebrated Frenchman, 
of the Democracy with which he was able to find no other serious 
fault, is very conclusively exhibited. No such “ tyranny” exists. 
The mental independence fostered by our institutions might have 
been even more strongly asserted than Mr. Camp has done. The 
moral and social power of public opinion—quite independent of 
the politica] organization—he clearly shows to be a great power 
only in such cases, and to such an extent, as constitute it necessa- 
rily a salutary and useful one; while it has its origin in those 
fundamental laws of human nature, upon which all other forms 
of government only impose artificial and mischievous restraints, 
and to which the freedom of Democracy simply allows the natural 
and healthy action designed by their Author. “This is not the 
tyranny of majorities,” says Mr. Camp; “it isthe nature of man, 
more prominent only in republics, because government has less 
force and nature more.” 

Nor with the chapter entitled “Immigration” have we any oth- 
er fault to find, than the author’s omission to go to the whole 
length which consistency with his own general principles seems 
to us to require. He states strongly the benefits which our coun- 
try has derived, and is daily deriving, from the influx of European 
immigration ; and not only dissipates the idle alarms with which 
it has been regarded by that most absurd of the political hum- 
bugs of late years, ‘‘ Native-Americanism,” but also administers 
a mild though just rebuke to that sectarian bigotry, which we 
have recently seen so rife among us, and which would prefer to 
reject the manifold advantages brought by every immigrant, with 
a sinewy arm and a humane heart, rather than welcome, in the 
true spirit of kindly brotherhood, a Catholic fellow-Christian. Af- 
ter showing the fallacy of any apprehension from this source ina 
political point of view, he thus proceeds :— 
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To urge the influx of Catholics as an evil, in a religious point of view, is a flagrant 
error. The Protestant Christian, as such, ought to know no particular country. The 
soul across the Atlantic ought to be as deur to him-as that of a native-born American. 
He ought therefore to rejoice at an event which places the Catholic within his reach, 
within his means of influence and conversion—at a change to a place where that (in 
his view) erroneous faith is more accessible, and truth is re-enfurced by the strong 
auxiliary power of majorities. ‘The religious Protestant ought to regard with great 
satisfaction an event which brings Catholics to his own door, to have their belief 
rectified if it be not orthodox, and thus converts every Protestant neighbor into a 
Protestant missionary. He ought not to fear for the cause of truth in an equal com- 
petition with error, but rather to invite such competition. The rivalry among religious 
sects has already redounded much to our secular advantage, and has actually, I be- 
lieve, made us a more enlightened people. It may well be doubted whether, had the 
population rapidly settling at the West been all Protestant, the same strenuous ef- 
forts would have been put forth there in the cause of education, or so zealously sus- 
tained. 

Yet, while on this subject, we should have been glad to see Mr. 
Camp go a little farther than he has done. While exhorting us 
to welcome the immigrant, even though he come in the rags of that 
pauperism to which he has been reduced by those oppressions 
of government ina foreign land, which have already served as 
the best apprenticeship to enable him to appreciate the blessings 
of the free institutions of his new home and country, we should 
have been glad if he had not stopped short at bidding us to “ in- 
terpose no capricious barriers to their amalgamation” with our- 
selves, but had urged us to remove, at least to some extent, the 
barriers already existing, by reducing the unnecessary length of 
the term of residence now required by our laws of naturalization. 
We have no hesitation in declaring that we would have no objec- 
tion to admit the immigrant to every privilege of citizenship with- 
in a single year of his arrival, instead of the present period of 
five years— with the simple qualifications of bona fide intention 
of residence, and the ability to read the newspapers, in which he 
will have found by that time a sufficient discussion of the lead- 
ing questions on which the exercise of the elective franchise will 
require him to form an opinion. 

The chapter on “ Aristocracy in America” contains much on 
which we regret that our limits compel us to forego the criticism 
to which it is justly amenable. We must content ourselves with 
a few remarks on the chapter to which Mr. Camp will hardly 
regard it as a very desirable compliment that its doctrines have 
elicited an approval from his Whig readers as general as their 
condemnation by those of his own political faith. We refer to 
the chapter on “ The Right of Instruction.” 

The Right of Instruction Mr. Camp calls a “ false pretence.” 
He pronounces against it, without compromise, and without ex- 
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ception. In his argument in support of this position, there is 
little that is new, though he states it ingeniously and plausibly. 
It is simply this: 

1. The object of the Constitution of the United States, in the 
length of tenure of the senatorial office, is to render the incum- 
bent independent of the capricious fluctuations of the popular 
will. — 2. By his election he becomes a representative, not of his 
particular constituency, but of the whole Union ; and cannot there- 
fore receive a dictation from the one to control his legislation 
for the others. — 3. It was only at the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion that any true expression was made of the will of the people 
in this matter. They then determined, not simply that the pop- 
ular will should, as a general truth, give shape and direction to 
the action of government, but also that it should be done ina 
particular manner — through a certain system of political ma- 
chinery — with various checks upon the action of that popular 
will itself, for the very purpose of securing an eventual calm, 
sober, and mature expression of it. And, although they may be 
very respectable assemblages of men, yet no number of persons 
among a particular constituency can claim any right to this title 
as “the People,” to supersede, by mandatory instructions, that 
original and still paramount authority. — 4. In the case of sena- 
tors of the United States receiving instructions from State Legis- 
latures, it is an usurpation of power on the part of the latter to 
which the former is not bound to pay any regard; both being 
different sets of representative agents of acommon constituency, 
with distinct duties, rights, powers, and responsibilities, neither in 
any way amenable to the other, and each bound to confine itself with- 
in the strictly defined limits of its delegated authority. — 5. And 
finally, that the alleged amenability to instructions would deprive 
the popular minority of an important conservative right, as 
against temporary minorities, which is secured to them in a long 
and independent tenure of the representative office. 

Now, in all this, Mr. Camp loses sight of the idea which lies 
at the bottom of any system of representative democracy — 
namely, the very representative character of the agent delegated 
by the people of every particular constituency to speak their 
voice and act out their will. The just point of view in which 
our whole apparatus of legislation should be regarded is, that it 
is but a set of convenient labor-saving machinery, to supersede 
the necessity for the assemblage of the great masses of the 
People themselves, to discuss and dispose of the affairs of their 
own self-government. This idea would be realized in its high- 
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est perfection, when, each of the various subdivisions or dis- 
tricts adopted for the convenience of election being represented, 
each delegate should correctly express the will of the popular 
majority of his own constituency. The legislation would then 
be the action of each separate local majority, and of the aggre- 
gate national majority ; while a sufficient safeguard to the rights 
of the minority would be found — 1, in the sense of justice of the 
majority, and the interest of each individual composing it to 
respect those rights which he himself may, before long, on some 
other occasion, have to invoke, when himself in a minority ;—2, in 
the fact that the majority of to-day is subject to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the majority of to-morrow, and that the sceptre of 
its power is sure to depart from it, if it offend the moral sense 
of the honest public mind by any marked act of wrong of this 
character ; — 3, in the triple sets of agents through the hands of 
which every measure of legislation must pass, each independent 
of the other, and each representing different bodies or portions 
of the common constituency ;— 4, in the universal freedom of 
every form of public discussion, giving to a minority in danger 
of being thus injured or aggrieved, such opportunities of remon- 
strance, and of appeal to the sense of justice as well as to that of 
the true permanent interest of the majority, as reduce down to 
the minimum point of probability all such danger as Mr. Camp 
thinks it useful to guard against in the anti-republican and anti- 
democratic mode contended for by him. And suppose it to be 
conceded that an occasional case may happen, that the constitu- 
ency giving the instructions may be wrong, and the representa- 
tive disobeying them right, and that before long the majority of 
the former should come over to the position of the latter; yet 
this is a case less likely to happen than the reverse, in which 
unworthy or interested motives should lead to the abuse of his 
delegated powers by a representative indifferent to a future re- 
election, or perhaps despairing of it on other grounds; while, as 
a general rule, unless Democracy is all wrong ab initio, the para- 
mount authority in the matter may be much more safely trusted 
to the honest and disinterested intelligence of the popular con- 
stituency, than to any individual agent, however prudently he 
may have been selected at a former day for his post. The chance 
of his going wrong is at least quite equal to that of error on the 
part of the majority of the people on the ground of intelligence 
alone ; while on the ground of the possibility of sinister or unpa- 
triotic influences warping the judgment, the danger —a danger 
of a formidable and mischievous kind — is wholly on the side of 
the indi#idual. 
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In the case of a senator of the United States receiving instruc- 
tions from the legislature of his State, we have always so far 
agreed with Mr. Camp as not to regard the right as absolute and 
unconditional on the part of the legislature. Both represent the 
people of the State ; and it may be possible that the representa- 
tion by the senator, on some given occasion, may be more correct 
than that by the other body, though that is not a case of 
very likely occurrence. For example, the matter on which the 
instructions are given may not have been at all before the people 
at the time of the election of that body ; or, from an unequal dis- 
tribution of the districts, the minority which voted against the 
instructions may represent the majority of the people; or 
some sinister or accidental influences may have carried away the 
majority in the body, or a portion of them, into an act at variance 
with the true will of their own constituents. In such cases the 
senator must judge for himself, under a high responsibility to his 
State as well as tohis conscience. He may disregard the instruc- 
tions, if he truly and honestly believe that, in doing so, he best 
carries out the actual will of the whole people of his State. But 
the instructions are prima facie evidence of that will, which must 
be conclusive with him, unless he can positively prove the con- 
trary to the satisfaction of his conscientious belief. 

We have no wish to dwell further on this topic, and will add 
but a single remark in conclusion. Mr. Camp’s inference of the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution, as expressed in the 
long tenure of office, is quite gratuitous. That instrument was 
a compromise of many variant opinions. Such was undoubtedly 
the meaning of some, but not of the more Democratic portion of 
their number ; and though the latter consented to the long ten- 
ure, it was doubtless ‘under the impression that the working of 
the system would be in harmony with the genius of that Democ- 
racy, which was evidently to be the pervading spirit of the 
whole. The instructions may be obeyed without resignation, 
even with a protest of the private opinion of the individual ; 
and (not incompatible with obedience to instructions, which are 
but rarely given, and only on the great occasions usually 
deemed worthy of such interposition) all the other benefits 
supposed to be derived from the long tenure may be obtained 
without a violation of the great cardinal principle to which all 
others must stand subordinate, of popular self-government, by 
the absolute and perpetual prevalence of the will of the majority. 
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THE IRISH GIRL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOPE LESLIE,” &C. 


‘© My peace is gone ; 
My heart is heavy ; 
I shall find it never, 
And never more.” 


‘“ Now sit down, Margaret, child, and rest you—here by my 
bed-side. How comfortable my bed feels !—it always has the right 
lay when you fix it, Margaret. Come, sit down—the work is all 
done up, and done as well as I could do it myself—even the 
outside of the tea-kettle is as clean as a china-cup. It’s a mys- 
tery to me, Margaret, how you learned such tidy ways in a 
shanty.” 

“Tt’s not always that I have lived in a shanty, Mrs. Ray.” 

“Don’t turn your back to me, Margaret—draw your chair closer 
to my bed. I want to have a little talk with you, Margaret. I 
feel myself going down-hill, and I don’t know how long I may be 
spared.” 

“‘ God forbid you should be taken, Mrs. Ray, dear—you that are 
so good to them that’s near and them that’s far off.” 

“ You must not flatter me, Margaret,” said the old woman, ina 
tone of voice that indicated anything but displeasure. 

* And do you think I'd be after flattering you, Mrs. Ray — you 
that are mother-like to me. God knows you are kind, and it’s 
James says the same ; and you know yourself James, God forgive 
him, loves no Yankee besides you in the world.” 

“But I mistrust, Margaret,” said the old lady, fixing her faded 
gray eye on the young creature, “I mistrust James’s sister can’t 
say the same.” Margaret’s cheek, ordinarily pale, turned to a 
deep crimson. The old lady cleared her voice and continued. 
“It’s no crime, nor nothing like it, Margaret, to love what’s good 
—hem—if what’s good is what’s suitable.” This seemed a mere 
common-placeism, but Margaret’s cheek turned pale again, and a 
tear trickled over it. ‘ You say you have not always lived in a 
shanty, Margaret, and that’s what I have said to our people. Says 
I to sister Maxwell, ‘ Margaret has had as good opportunities as 
the most of our mountain girls;’ says I, ‘ she can read handsomely 
—there’s few can read like her,’ says I—‘ I wish the minister could 
read so,’ says I— her reading sinks right down into the heart.’ ” 

“Who is flattering now, Mrs. Ray, dear?” 


“Not I, Margaret—’tis not our way to flatter.” 
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“ Nor ours. God knows, Mrs. Ray, it’s what we feel we speak, 
be it good or bad.” 

“Well, well, Margaret, | know some does call real kind heart- 
words flattery, but they are no such thing, I know—we won’t 
talk about that now. As I was saying, judging from your reading 
and writing, you have seen better days—havn’t you, Margaret ?” 

“Some days they were better, and other days not. I had an 
aunt was housekeeper at Lady Kavenagh’s—and my lady respect- 
ed my aunt, and she would have me to come and live with her in 
the house-keeper’s room. And Miss Grace took a fancy to me, 
and taught me to read and write, and so forth.” 

“ Then, after all,” said Mrs. Ray, with manifest disappointment, 
“ your parents have always lived in a shanty 1?” 

“ They lived in what we call a cabin, ma’am,—thank God.” 

“ Margaret, you forget—l’ve often told you it’s not right to 
use the name of God in vain as youdo. You should not say 
‘thank God,’ when you mean nothing by it.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Ray, dear, and I do mean something. I never 
think of my home in that cabin without thanking God in my 
heart, and God forgive me if I don’t thank him with my lips too. 
That cabin was my home, Mrs. Ray—there was a kind father and 
the kindest of mothers always working and earning for us. There 
died; there was James, 





it was my little sister—God bless her 
my mate, always glad to see me and sorry to part from me ; there 
was never a harsh word among us—we laughed and we cried to- 
gether—what one loved, the other loved, and what one hated, 
all hated—hadn’t we what’s best in castle and palace, and not al- 
ways found there? I’ve often thought, wouldn’t my lady Kave- 
nagh gladly change with my mother, and rough it with loving 
hearts and happy faces ?” 

“Oh, I dare say, Margaret, ladies in the old countries have it 
hard enough, as every one knows who reads the newspapers— 
but that is nothing to the purpose. What I want to come at, Mar- 
garet,is, would you—cou/d you be content to live ina cabin again 2 
—you would hold your head above it — wouldn’t you ?” 

Margaret’s form dilated as she impulsively rose from her seat, 
and raising and clasping her hands appealingly exclaimed: “ God 
strike me dead then if | would !—it was in a cabin that my father 
and mother that’s gone lived—it was inacabin that James and I 
grew up together with one heart between us. Oh, Mrs. Ray, dear, 


God forgive you—it’s such a long time ago, I think you have for- 
gotten what a happy thing it is to be a child at home, in your own 
father’s place—be it castle or cabin, it’s all the same.” 

“Don’t be affronted, child, and don’t ery,” said kind Mrs. Ray, 
wiping her eyes, and somewhat overpowered by Margaret’s vehe- 
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mence ; “your feelings are natural, and quite right, but there is 
no need of such a hurricane. I am sure my sons and daughters 
love me and are dutiful to me, but it’s in a quiet regular way.” 
“And that’s the way of your people, Mrs. Ray, dear, but our 
feelings come in a storm, and you may as easy keep the winds 
that come howling over your Becket hills quiet, as keep them 
still—but it’s not always we are feeling, and God forgive me if I 
have said anything to fret you—you that are so kind to me.” 
“Tt’s a satisfaction to be kind to you, Margaret, and I don’tlike 
so sit down again. I’!] be candid 





to leave my work half done 
with you, Margaret, and you must be candid with me, and open 
your heart to me as if I were your own mother.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Ray, dear!” Margaret kissed the old lady. 

“Tam going to use freedom, child —who gave you that blue 
guard-chain that you wear round your neck day and night?” 

“Sure it was William Maxwell, then,” replied Margaret, in a 
voice scarce above her breath. Margaret was learning that some 
of our feelings, and those of the strongest too, are stillest. 

“And what have you hanging by it, Margaret ?” 

Margaret answered by drawing out a small crucifix appended 
to the guard-chain, kissing it, and crossing herself. ‘O, Mar- 
garet, Margaret! that’s to be across to you indeed, I fear —I 
must tell you the truth, there is nothing William Maxwell’s 
parents have such a horror of as a Catholic, and there is nothing 
his father despises like an Irish person.” 

“ But it’s not William Maxwell that’s after fearing the one, or 
despising the other,” said Margaret. 

“No, that’s true. William is not a serious young man, and he’s 
thought little about religion yet, one way or the other ; but when he 
comes to consider, Margaret, he will feel, as we all do, that it’s a 
dreadful thing to be a Catholic, and pray to saints, and worship im- 
ages, and so forth. And besides, | know William better than you 
do, Margaret — I’ve known him from bis cradle — he’s my own sis- 
ter’s son, and I love him, and he’sa pretty young man, but William 
has not resolution to go against his parent’s will, be it right or 
wrong. ‘Take care, child, you’ve dropped your stitches — now, 
Margaret, child, hear me patiently — consider, to-day is not for 
ever, and them that’s young and soft like you, if their feeelings 
are cast in one mould, they can be cast over in another.” 

“Will ye speak right out what you are after saying to me, 
Mrs. Ray, dear ?” 

“Be patient, child —slow and sure, you know. We can’t 
have everything just right in this world, Margaret — when one 
door is opened, another is shut — young folks must be conform- 
able.” Margaret sighed with irrepressible impatience, and Mrs 
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Ray proceeded more directly: “It’s my opinion, Margaret, that 
William can nowhere find a likelier girl than you are. You 
have just the disposition to please sister Maxwell, and Providence 
somehow seems to have set you down here, making the place for 
you, and you for the place, as it were — and somehow you have 
taken an unaccuuntable hold of my heart, and I can’t blame Wil- 
liam ; and so I was thinking, Margaret, as the rail-road is almost 
done, the shanties will soon be broke up, and James will have to look 
for work elsewhere ; you'll have a good chance, as it were, to 
break up your connexions with all these people, and after a little 
while you will be no more an Irish girl than Belinda Anne 
Tracy.” Margaret’s face was turned quite away, or probably 
Mrs. Ray would not have proceeded — “and then as to your 
beads, your crucifix, your confessions, &c., the sooner you give 
them all up, the better, child, for soul and body too” — 

“Say no more, Mrs. Ray ; God forsake me if I forsake Him, 
and deny my parents and my people, and cast off James — heart 
of my heart ! — better for my soul, say ye? and what would be 
left of my soul, if all faith and love to God and man were out of 
itt— Oh, Mrs Ray, I would not have thought it of you!” The 
poor girl wept as if her heart were broken. Mrs. Ray tried in 
vain to soothe her. She no more argued or persuaded ; she was 
ashamed that she had done either. Her strong innate sense of 
right triumphed over the prejudices of education and society ; 
and having begun with proposing to her young friend to abjure 
her faith, and forsake her people, she ended with respecting the 
loyalty that kept her true to both. 

Little need be said in explanation of the relations and history 
of the parties introduced to our readers. Margaret O’Brien had 
belonged to one of those encampments of Irish that are found 
along the lines of our rail-roads, while those great works are 
constructing by those people who, driven forth from their own 
land by misery and multiplied oppressions, come here to do our 
roughest work, and share our bread and freedom. ‘Their shan- 
ties, built for transient use, are constructed with the least possible 
expense and labor ; and though perhaps adequate to their ideas of 
comfort, are a sad contrast to the humblest homes of our own 
people. There is little found in them besides strong healthy 
bodies and warm hearts —the best elements of happiness in any 


home. 

Would it not be well for our people to consider more maturely 
than they have yet done, the designs of Providence in sending 
these swarms of Irish people among us? Is it not possible that 
their vehement feelings, ardent affections, and illimitable gene- 
rosity might mingle with our colder, and (we say it regretfully) 
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more selfish natures, to the advantage of both? And at any rate, 
by losing the opportunity of promoting their happiness, of bind- 
ing them to us by the blessed links of humanity, are we not doing 
a wrong to our own souls? Can good be effected to them or to 
ourselves by contemning their nation, and deriding their religion? 

Margaret’s father lost his life while working on the Western 
Rail-Road by the blasting of a rock. Margaret’s mother was ill 
at the time —the shock of seeing his mangled body brought 
home without warning occasioned, as was believed, her death. 
The report of the melancholy fate of these people spread through 
the neighborhood, and Mrs. Ray, impelled by her Christian 
heart, went to look after the orphan girl. She was struck with 
the loveliness of her countenance, her sweet manners, and the 
superior decency of her habitation. ‘ Why,” said she afterward 
to the Maxwells, who expressed their surprise that she should 
take a girl from the shanties into her family — “it wasn’t like a 
shanty! They were not all herded together like cattle, as they 
commonly are, but the place was parted off into three rooms ; — 
there were bedsteads — rough, to be sure — and there were clean 
sheets and decent spreads ; and they had some chairs; and Mar- 
garet a little table with a drawer, all made by her brother, and a 
work-basket, and everything tidy on it, and a picture hanging 
over it” — 

“A picture! some saint, I dare say,” interrupted Maxwell, his 
lip curling. 

“It might be, for aught I know,” replied Mrs. Ray, meekly, 
“but I should not think any one need to be the worse for a saint — 
the picture of one, [ mean, hanging up before them. I assure 
you, brother Maxwell, everything had a becoming appearance — 
there was considerable earthen-ware and silver tea-spoons, and 
it was evident they had lived like folks—and as to the poor 
orphan girl, she is as neat as the neatest of our Becket girls — Be- 
linda Anne don’t exceed her—and she is so pretty spoken and 
pretty looking — and as I wanted helpthat would be company 
too, I was glad to get her; and her brother having to go to work 
on the next section, was glad to leave her in a suitable place for 
one so young and comely. I hope you don’t think I did wrong, 
brother Maxwell,” concluded Mrs. Ray, who, though very apt 
to do right from her own impulses, was rather weakly nervous 
as to the judgment of others. 

“You are an independent woman, and must judge for your- 
self, Mrs. Ray. Everybody knows ’tis my principle to keep clear 
of the Paddies. I neither eat nor drink with them, and I go not 
in nor out among them.” 

“ But you se/l to them,” said Mrs. Ray, with a smile that faintly 
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indicated what she did not say, and what she retained because 
she was a woman of peace, and rarely struck a discordant note. 
The complaints she had heard from these poor strangers and 
wayfarers in the land, of the exorbitant prices demanded by 
“brother Maxwell,” for his pork and potatoes, were fermenting 
in her mind. 

“Yes, I sell to them—I take care of number one. As the 
Bible says, he that don’t provide for his own household is worse 
than an infidel.” 

“T take that passage in another sense, brother Maxwell; | 
provide for my family by buying of them ;—TI buy Margaret’s 
services, and she throws in her love, and I would not change bar- 
gains with you.” 

‘“* And I should not be afraid to show books with you, widow 
Ray,” retorted the sordid man. 

“T don’t keep any books,” replied Mrs. Ray ; “‘ her accounts 
are nevertheless set down, and will probably show fairest at 
last !” 

Maxwell is one of those who bring dishonor on the good name 
of his people. His industry runs into anxious toil, his enterprise 
into avarice, his economy into miserliness, his sagacity into cun- 
ning, his self-preserving instincts into selfishness. Having one 
of the largest farms in Becket, his ruling passion is to make it 
larger. Enjoying and imparting never enter into his calculations ; 
and, as was said of a far Joftier person, “ he had not so much joy 
in what he had, as trouble and agony for what he had not.” His 
only son and heir, William, though resembling his father, had an 
infusion of his mother’s more generous disposition —a sprinkling 
of her more attractive qualities. How the proportions were 
balanced, and which preponderated, will be seen by his conduct. 

Margaret O’Brien was much less hopeful than most young peo- 
ple. Early changes and sorrows had superinduced a reflective- 
ness and sadness on the natural vehemence and cheerfulness of her 
character. Life seemed to her a dark and tangled path, and she 
shrunk from pursuing it. She had not yet learned that there is an 
inner light, which always shines on the patient soul. She was 
silent and abstracted all the day after her conversation with Mrs. 
Ray. She performed her usual domestic duties negligently. “I 
saw plainly,” Mrs. Ray afterward said, “that the poor girl’s heart 
was not in them ; but then, sister Maxwell, I was only thinking 
how pretty she looked, and what a blessing she would be to the 
man —be he who he would—that should marry her. Well, we 
are short-sighted creatures.” 

As the day declined, Margaret became more restless. She was 
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continually going to the door, and looking up the road. “Who 
are you expecting '” asked Mrs. Ray. 

“It’s James | am looking for — he promised he would be down 
some day this week.” Margaret blushed deeply, conscious that, 
thongh telling the truth, it was not the whole truth. No James 
came. No approaching footstep, hoof, or wheel, broke the dismal 
silence that surrounded the widow’s dwelling. Margaret became 
more and more unquiet, and at last said she would go and meet 
James: “that would shorten the time ; and if I am not at home at 
tea-time, don’t wait for me, Mrs. Ray, dear; it is not very far to 
the shanties, and if I should be late home, there is a bright moon 
to-night.” 

Margaret was already on the threshold. Mrs. Ray called her 
back. “ My child,” she said, “don’t stay out late—you know 
I am of an anxious make, and easily startled, and you are not 
looking yourself, Margaret, since our talk this morning; and 
I’m not superstitious, and don’t really believe in such things, 
but there has been one of the neighbor’s dogs howling unac- 
countably lately ; and last evening I fully meant to put on my pur- 
ple shawl, and when I came to take it off, it was my black one, 
trimmed with crape! I don’t believe in signs, but they make one 
feel — and if any evil were to happen to you, Margaret, I should 
fee] just as wounded as if it were one of my own daughters.” 

“God — the God of the fatherless — bless you, Mrs. Ray, dear, 
and keep all trouble far from your door.” Margaret kissed her 
old friend, and promised to return as early as possible, and that 
promise Mrs. Ray afterward said was a great comfort to her, for 
she was sure “she meant to keep it.” Margaret walked hastily 
up the road, and took a horse-path that, passing through a wood, 
led by a cross-cut to the railroad. 

Winter comes on prematurely in Becket, a high, cold, mountain 
town. Though it was yet October, the glow and almost metallic 
brightness of our autumn foliage had passed away. The leaves, 
the summer’s wealth, lay in piles on the ground, or hung in sadly 
thinned companies rustling on the branches; leaden clouds were 
driving over the sky, and snow falling in scattered flakes. 

Margaret’s way lay along a leaping and gushing mountain- 
stream, which, to the ear of the happy, called up images of courage 
and joy, but to Margaret it may have sounded mournful and omi- 
nous. May, we say, but there is reason to think that the poor gir 
was deaf to the sympathies of nature, that her mind was possess- 
ed with one idea, and that it mattered not to her whether the 
voices of nature were cheering or sad. She did not even pause 
at “ Hardy’s rock,” though that had been her “ trysting tree.” This 
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was a rock easy of access from the road, but precipitous toward 
the stream, with a broad flat summit. The stream below it was 
dammed, partly by a natural accumulation of brush and stones 
brought from above, and partly by art, and it set back in a deep 
basin. The stream, swollen to a torrent by late rains, had over- 
flowed the margin of the basin, and covered the little strip of 
level ground around it to the very edge of a steep cliff, whose 
pines and furs were darkly reflected in it. But a few weeks be- 
fore Margaret had sat on this rock with William Maxwell, and, 
while she listened to him, had woven a wreath for her bonnet of 
the asters and golden-rod that were now withered like her hopes. 

Below the dam was a saw-mill belonging to William, and he 
often came down to it toward evening to see what work had been 
accomplished during the day. It was nearly two weeks since 
Margaret had seen him, and in that interval she had heard that, 
in rustic phrase, he was “ paying attention” to a young girl, who, 
by the recent death of her father, had become sole proprietor of a 
farm adjoining Maxwell’s, and was heiress to herds, pasture-land, 
and much rural wealth. This young person was the Belinda 
Anne Tracy, of whom Mrs. Ray had spoken in the morning to 
Margaret with more meaning than met the ear. Uncertainty was 
intolerable to Margaret’s impatient lrish nature, and “ It will now 
be ended!” she exclaimed, as, listening intently, she heard the tramp 
of William Maxwell’s horse long before she saw him. She was hid- 
den by a projecting point of the rock, and he did not perceive her 
till he was arrested by her voice, not in a loud, but thrilling tone, 
pronouncing his name. “Margaret! is it you? I did not think 
of meeting you, but | was going this evening to see you.” 

Margaret raised her eyes to his, and a gleam of pleasure shot 
through them, but they were quickly cast down again, and her 
lips trembled as she said: “‘ There’s many a lonesome evening 
come and gone since I have seen you, William Maxwell.” 

“ That’s true, Margaret—and it is true, too, that a man may 
be in one place, and his heart in another.” 

“Where was your heart then, William, when you was after go- 
ing down to Westfield with Belinda Anne Tracy ?” 

“With you, Margaret, and with none but you, and that’s as 
true as that I stand here on this solid ground—but one can’t— 


that is—I mean” 





Margaret, with hurried and trembling hands, untied the guard- 
chain by which her crucifix was suspended, and kissing it, and 
then holding it up, she said, “I have sworn on this that I would 
know your true mind, William Maxwell, and if you respect your- 
self—if ever you respected me—if you respect this sign, of what 
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is best and holiest—if you respect Him that’s above, then tell it 
to me.” 

Maxwell felt the solemnity of the adjuration, and dared not 
evade it; and it may be that he was glad to be forced, by a supe- 
rior will, to make a communication for which he had been in vain 
trying to summon resolution for the last two weeks. 

“Margaret,” he began, in a faltering voice, “it is true, as I 
have told you many times, I do love you as I never did, nor ever 
shall love another. I never spoke a false word to you—you are 
my first love, and you will be my last—but—but—there are others 
to consult—I am not free to follow my own wishes—the truth is, 
Margaret, my father has feelings about your people, and he never 
will give them up. He took a solemn oath before me and my 
mother. ‘I swear,’ he said, ‘I'll cast you off for ever, if you 
marry one of the Paddy folks !’—my mother, you know, is sickly, 
and I am her only child, and if it went to this, it would break her 
heart, and so she told me—and, Margaret, if I can’t marry you, I 
don’t care who I marry—and so, this being the true state of the 
case, and no help for it that I can see, I have made as—as good 
as an engagement with Belinda Anne Tracy.” 

Margaret kept her eye steadily fixed on him till he had finished. 
She then drew the guard-chain from the crucifix, threw it away, 
and pressing the crucifix to her bosom, turned off without speak- 
ing a word. William followed her. “ Margaret, Margaret,” he 
said, “do let us part friends—you cannot be more sorry than I 
am—only say you forgive me!” But he spoke in vain; Margaret 
made no reply, except by motioning to him to leave her ; and per- 
haps glad to escape from the piercing rebuke of that sweet coun- 
tenance—more in sorrow than in anger—he mounted his horse 
and rode away; bearing with him—to be for ever borne—the 
conviction that the heaviest visitation of his father’s anger would 
have been light, in comparison with the sense of a violated faith 
to this loving, true-hearted orphan-stranger. 

Maxwell had but just disappeared when Margaret met her bro- 
ther James. “Is it you, Margaret?” he said: “God’s blessing 
on you, then! but what are you fretting at?” 

“I’m not fretting, James, dear.” 

“Now, Margaret, what’s the use of telling me that, when you 
don’t so much as lift your eye to me, and your cheek is as white 
as that bit of muslin round your neck’? Is it Mrs. Ray that’s 
been after chiding you ?” 

“Mrs. Ray! No, no, James; she’s every way like our own 
mother to me.” 

“‘ Margaret, my sister, my child—for you've neither father nor 
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mother but me—I never yet spake his name to you; if it’s Wil- 
liam Maxwell that frets you,—if it’s true, as the boys say, that 
he’s false to you, I’]l break every bone in his body.” 

“James! you’!] break my heart speaking so. Oh, James, dear, 
keep God’s peace, I pray you; it’s you only in the world I love 
now. It’s a black world. Good night, James. You are far from 
your place, and you have been hard at work; don’t go further 
with me.” 

“T would not leave you, Margaret, dear, a step short of Mrs. 
Ray’s, but I have promised Mr. John Richards to meet him above 
the bridge there. I’ll come down to-morrow, and remember, 
Margaret, we two are alone in the world; and for my sake, and 
for the sake of them that’s in their graves, keep up a brave heart. 
Good night.’”’—“ She did not answer me,” thought James. He 
stopped and looked after her till she was hidden from him by a 
turn in the road: “God’s heaviest curse will surely fall on him 
if he’s broke her heart, and she so young, and innocent, and 
beautiful to look upon!” Such blistering thoughts were in 
James’s mind till he joined Mr. Richards. 

In the mean time Margaret retraced her steps along the margin 
of the stream till she reached again Hardy’s rock. The heavy 
clouds had rolied down over the setting sun, and left the eastern 
sky, where the full moon was rising, cloudless. The moonbeams 
glanced athwart the firs, silvering their branches, and fell on the 
summit of the rock: the water under it was still in deep shadow. 
It was on this rock that, two months before, the moon shining as 
it now shone, but then on summer beauty, and poor Margaret, 


“With hinnied hopes around her heart, 


Like simmer blossoms,” 


that, returning from a fair at Pittsfield, she had plighted faith with 
William Maxwell. Again she felt herself drawn to that spot— 
probably without any ill design—with only an intolerable sense 
of disappointment and misery. The scene brought back with 
intense vividness her past happiness. What it is to remember 
that under the pressure of present wretchedness, most have felt, 
and one has described in words never to be forgotten: 
“ Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 


James met Mr. Richards at the appointed place. After a few 
moments he said: “James, you are thinking of one thing and 
talking of another. What is the matter ?” 

James confessed he was anxious about his sister—that she 
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and he was sorry he had left her to go 





seemed very unhappy 
home alone. Mr. Richards is a young engineer of most kind and 
active sympathies. James had worked under him on the rail- 
road, and he particularly liked him. He at once entered into the 
good brother’s feelings. ‘Let us walk down the road, James,” 
he said: “you can easily overtake your sister, and we can as 
well talk over our business walking as standing here.’ Accord- 
ingly they proceeded. When they reached the little bridge we 
have mentioned, Mr. Richards involuntarily paused and looked 
down the stream, which here and there seemed playing with the 
moonbeams. ‘ Why, there is your sister, James,” he said, “ sit- 
ting on Hardy’s rock.” 

“The Lord bless her, and so she is!” said James. 

The words were scarcely out of his lips when Margaret slid 
down the steep side of the rock into the pool beneath. James 
uttered a wild scream, and both young men ran down the road 
together at their utmost speed. The place was soonest accessible 
by the road, but that was winding, and the distance was full an 
eighth of a mile. When they reached the spot, a white muslin 
scarf Margaret had worn was floating on the water. Both jumped 
in. James, impelled by the instinct of his affection, forgot he 
could not swim, and Richards, to his dismay, saw him sinking. 
He dragged him out, bade him remain quiet, and plunging in 
again, he very soon brought up Margaret’s body. But the time 
had been fatally prolonged by poor James, and every effort to 
restore her was unavailing. A company of Irishmen coming 
from their work below joined them. They entered into the scene 
with hand, heart, and tongue. ‘ Ha!” said one of them, “it was 
Judy yesterday was afther saying, ‘ He’ll never marry Margaret’— 
maning William Maxwell. It’s that Thracy girl, with houses and 
lands, he’s afther. Curse the Yankees, there’s no sowl in them!” 

“Tt’s not William Maxwell at all,’ said another, “ he’s a dacent 
young man; it’s his father’s rule upon him!” Richards bade 
them all be silent, saying it was no time now for such a discus- 
sion. ‘Sure that’s rasonable,” said one—‘‘ And sure I did not 
mane you at all, Mr. Richards,” said the man of the sweeping 
anathema, “for it’s an Irish heart you have, any way, and that’s 
what all the boys say.” 

James seemed to hear nothing. He was rubbing and kissing, 
alternately, one of Margaret’s hands that was firmly closed, and 
he at last succeeded in taking from it the crucifix which it firmly 
grasped. Just at this moment a man had alighted from a wagon, 
and was looking on. ‘“ The Almighty be praised!” cried James, 
pressing the disengaged crucifix vehemently to his lips. Mar- 
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garet having died with it in her hand was to him a token of 
infinite good. 

The looker on, at this action of James, turned to his compan- 
ion in the wagon, saying — “It’s only a Paddy girl,”* got in, 
and drove on. The Irishmen, who till then had been too much 
absorbed to notice him, looked up, and perceiving it was the 
elder Maxwell, they uttered curses deep and !oud, and threaten- 
ing summary vengeance, they were following when James inter- 
posed. ‘ No, no,” he said, with fearful calmness — “ lave him to 
me, boys — when her wake is over will be time enough.” Rich- 
ards saw him turn away, murmur something in a low voice, lay 
the crucifix on Margaret’s hand, and kiss them both together. 

Margaret was carried to the dwelling of an Irish friend; a 
priest was brought, and the ceremonies of their religion were 
strictly observed. 

Immediately after the funeral, Mr. Richards, who had scarcely 
lost sight of James, took him aside — poor fellow, he looked as if 
he had lived twenty years in the three preceding days. “James,” 
he said, “tell me truly, did you not make a vow to revenge your 
sister’s death ?” 

*“* Sure I did that, sir — on her crucifix, and on the poor dead 
cold hand that held it. God forgive me — but could I help it? 
There she lay — dead ! — dead!—the sweetest flower that ever 
blossomed trampled under their feet — when | heard the very man 
that had done it say, ‘7t's only a Paddy girl!’ Oh, Mr. Richards, 
my heart’s blood boiled, and my father and my mother it was, 
and all my people —I heard erying me on to vengeance — and | 
did swear to take their lives — father and son; and | have made 
confession of the same to Father Brady.” 

“And that has saved you from this horrid crime, James?” 

“ Not that, sir.” 

“ What then ?” 

“Tt’s just yourself, Mr. Richards — you and Mrs. Ray.—It was 
just your goodness to me that stilled the howling tempest in my 
breast —and for your sake, and Mrs. Ray’s, I forgave all your 
people. It was Margaret said—they were almost her last 
words, ‘Mrs. Ray is every way mother-like to me;’ and didn’t I 
see the old lady after crying hot ears over her? Sure, Mr. Rich- 
ards, if there were more like you, and the old lady — God bless 
her — there would be an end of cruelty and hate, and love would 
bind all hearts together — even your people’s and mine !” 


* This expression was in fact uttered by one of our people, and heard by the 
brother of the girl at such a moment as we have described. 
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CHORUSES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIES. 
BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ. 
IV. 
CHORUS OF TROJAN CAPTIVES. 


Medtocoro6gov Ladayivos.—Euripides-T roades—v. 794. 


_ 


STROPHE I. 


Kine of that isle, which brightest billows kiss, 
Bee-haunted Salamis— 
That sea-girt isle, whose sweet and sacred shore, 
First spot of earth, the hallowed olive bore, 
Blue-eyed Minerva’s pale immortal crown, 
The greenest leaf of Athens’ young renown— 
Thou !—thou it was !—thou, glorious Telamon, 
Who, girt in panoply of living gold, 
Didst sail joint-chief with that strong archer old, 
Alemena’s hero son! 
What time great Ilion, to destroy thee quite, 
In fierce, revengeful spite, 
All as they parted from the Doric shore, 
The god-like champions swore. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


What time unpaid his dear immortal prize— 
Those coursers of the skies— 

The flower of‘Hellas all in arms he led, 

Moored his stout galleys in the reedy bed 

Of Phrygian Simois, and leaped astrand, 

A monarch’s slaughter in his red right hand! 

Then fell the walls Apollo built so strong! 

Then to the skies upsoared the crimson flame, 

And down to earth the cloud-capped turrets came, 
With thunders loud and long! 

So Troy was lost of yore !—but once again 
The spear has scourged the plain— 

The bloody spear !—T wice, twice, both tower and town, 
Old Troy has toppled down! 


STROPHE II. 


In vain !—in vain! 
Thou who, in ministry of the golden cup, 
With silent steps and slow, 
Soft gliding to and fro, 
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Dost fill Jove’s goblets up 
With bright nectarian rain— 
In vain !—in vain! 
Child of Laomedon, 
Hast thou thy godhead won ? 
Since Troy, which did thee nurse, 
Hath felt the fiery curse, 
While all sea-shores rung 
As with a bird’s lament for her lost young— 
These for their spouses weeping, 
For their dead children these, 
Or for their mothers dear untimely sleeping! 
The dewy baths, that did thy boyhood please, 
The old gymnasia, where thy feats were done, 
And all thy youthful glories won, 
Are past and gone! 
But thou thy young and sweetly-peaceful cheek 
By Jove’s immortal throne dost sleek 
In pleasures all divine ; 
Although the Grecian spear has razed to earth 
The very walls, that saw the birth 
Of Priam’s noble line! 


ANTISTROPHE Il. 


O Love !—O Love! 
Thou, who the Dardan halls didst seek of old, 
Aiding with all thy fires 
The heavenly gods’ desires— 
How didst thou make us bold 
By ties with those above ? 
O Love !—O Love! 
Now hast thou lost thy name 
Of Love, to be Jove’s shame !— 
And now this blessed light 
Of white-winged morning bright, 
With radiance all serene, 
The ruin of this wretched land hath seen— 
Seen hapless Troy’s undoing ! 
Although this white-winged morn 
To her own arms did win by sweetest wooing 
A genial husband of our country born, 
And courts him still to her voluptuous bed— 
Whom erst her four-horse chariot red, 
To heaven upled 
By the sweet daystar, fondly rapt on high, 
Leaving fair hope—too soon to die— 
Hope to his friends behind! 
Thus Troy has learned how much is worth 
Celestial love toward things of earth— 
- A gust of empty wind! 
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V 
CHORUS OF TROJAN WOMEN AFTER THE SACK OF TROY. 


atpu, rovrios atpa.— Euripides ; Hecuba—v. 444. 


STROPHE I. 


Whither, O breeze, O sea-breeze wild and sweet, 

Which o’er the azure wave 
Speedest the ocean-roving galleys fleet, 

Wilt hurry me a slave ? 
Say, in whose bondage shall my spirit pine? 

What prison-house be mine ? 
Whether shall it be upon the Doric strand ? 

Or in that Phthian land, 
Where old Apidanus, sire of the brightest rills 
That seaward sparkle from earth’s ancient hills, 
Bathes every meadow green and shadowy dell, 

As Grecian minstrels tell ? 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Or, wafted by strong oars that sweep the spray 
To those Egean isles, 
Must [ a Jife of sorrow wear away, 
Where the Greek Daygod smiles 
On waving palm-trees and on laurels green— 
That spread their sacred screen 
Latona’s pangs maternal to embower, 
And Phebus’ natal hour! 
Singing, amid the Delian damsels bright, 
Thy horned bow, and shafts of silver light, 
hy golden coronal, Diana fair, 
And long translucent hair ? 


STROPHE II. 


Or, must I broider robes of saffron die 
In chaste Minerva’s shrine— 
Hard by Athena’s sacred ramparts high— 
Yoking the car divine, 
In many a blazoned thread of brightest hue ? 
Or picture fair that fierce Titanic crew, 
Whom scathed and ruined by his thunderous blast 
Jove quite o’erthrew, 
And from heaven’s height to deepest hell down cast ? 





: 
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ANTISTROPHE II. 


Wo! wo is me for my lost children’s lot! 

Wo for my parents dear! 
Wo for my country! for each hallowed spot 

Sacked by the Argive spear, 
And wrapped in smoke, a realm’s funereal pall! 
While I—a slave at foreign despots’ call— 
Leave lovely Asia prostrate by the wave, 

Fierce Europe’s thrall— 
And beg for bridal bower a quiet grave. 


“QUEEN MARY,” 
AN AUTHENTIC PASSAGE FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF GEORGIA. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “ THE YEMASSEE,” 
“GUY RIVERS,” ‘* THE KINSMEN,” &C. 


Tue circumstance we are about to relate forms a curious epi- 
sode in the history of our sister State of Georgia, and had nearly 
proved as tragical in its results, as it was certainly romantic in 
some of its aspects. It is well known that Virginia and Carolina 
had their respective orders of nobility ;— the former its Knights 
of the Horseshoe, —the Ultra-Montane order; and the latter its 
Palatines, Caciques, and Landgraves;— but Georgia had her 
Queen!—a dame of supposed royal descent, and, unquestion- 
ably, of very royal ambition. This person was an Indian woman, 
originally known among the whites as Mary Musgrove ; subse- 
quently, as Mary Matthews, and, finally, as Mrs. Mary Bosom- 
worth. She was a woman of some influence among the Mus- 
coghee Indians ; and being naturally very intelligent, was select- 
ed by General Oglethorpe as an interpreter between the whites 
and her people, at an early period after his settlement of the 
colony. He distinguished her by many favors ; allowed for her 
services one hundred pounds sterling per annum ; and employed 
her as a principal agent with, and messenger to, the nation. She 
delivered his talks and presents to the tribes; perhaps settled as 
well as expounded the terms of his treaties, and, in all respects, 
was a person whose importance, in her own eyes, was but the 
natural consequence of the position which she acquired in the 
equal esteem of her own and the white people. Of her personal 
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charms we are not advised. The bald, ascetic chroniclers of 
that day do not condescend to make them a topic of inquiry 
or even remark. But, whether much or little, she contrived to 
enslave the affections of no less a person than a reverend divine 
at Frederica, —one Thomas Bosomworth, a preacher of the 
Church of England, and chaplain to Oglethorpe’s English regi- 
ment. It is very clear that this person was not insensible to her 
political influence at least; and, from the sequel, it may not be 
harsh to infer that worldly considerations had some weight in 
rendering his judgment peculiarly sensible to the attractions of 
her beauty. Whether from insanity, or an ambition so very 
wild as to look very much like it, he projected such a scheme of 
selfish aggrandizement as threatened, at one time, the entire 
destruction of the Colony. His aim was nothing less than to 
establish a claim of sovereign right in the soil, by virtue of his 
marriage with Mary, his wife, in whose veins it was made to ap- 
pear that the blood of royalty flowed predominant. His proeess 
was not without a sort of ingenuity, such as distinguishes most 
of the proceedings of monomania. 

One of the Indian chiefs, or kings, as it was the courtesy of 
that period to style them, was chosen to facilitate this purpose. 
This chief, named Malatchie, was a Muscoghee warrior, very 
brave, and very stupid; but in very high esteem among his peo- 
ple. He was easily persuaded by the ambitious parson to suffer 
himself to be formally crowned and anointed, after the European 
fashion, as Emperor of the Muscoghees! Of the partieulars of 
this solemn farce we have no accounts. A clever description, 
by some quaint humorist, would be a rare piece of pleasantry to 
the modern reader. We know, however, that the affair took 
place at Frederica, some time in December, 1747, in the presence 
of a very large number of Indians, many of whom were chiefs 
and principal persons. Perhaps there were very few among them, 
Malatchie himself not excepted, who knew the nature of the 
strange ceremonial in which they were busy ; but, taking into 
aceount the good cheer and the strong drink which came along 
with it, it is not hard to believe that they would not have been 
unwilling to have made a dozen emperors, — nay, to have become 
each of them a prince inhis turn. Whether Parson Bosomworth 
himself, or some less important personage, poured the sacred 
unction over the head of the dusky sovereign whom he thus in- 
ducted into his new honors, is not written. We are left to con- 
jecture the minor fooleries of this farce. The main fact is pre- 
cisely as we have related it. 


Vou. X., No. XLIV.—19 
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But, whatever of form may have been wanting to the ceremony 
itself, it appears that the reverend chaplain took particular care 
that the manifesto, declaring the event, should fail in no respects, 
whether of publicity or precision. The document which was 
put forth on this occasion has been fortunately preserved ; and 
may, at some future day, bother the heads of antiquarians, 
and suggest some new difficulties among the American archzolo- 


gists. It ran thus: 


“Freperica, (Georgia,) Dec. 14, 1747. 

“ Know all men by these presents, that we, Simpeopy, war-king of the 
Cowetas ; Thlockpalahi, head warrior of the said town; Moxumgi, king 
of the Etchitas, (or, as now written, Hitchetas;) Iswige, head warrior 
of the Etchitas, and Actithilki, beloved man of the said town ; Ciocolichee, 
king of Osuchee, (Osweechee ;) Appalya and Ischabogy, beloved men of 
Nipkey ; and Himmopacohi, warrior of said town; Tokeah, war-king of 
the Chehaws ; Whyanneachee and Etowah, warriors of said town; Ma- 
helabbi, beloved man of the Cussetahs, and Scheyah, warrior of said 
town; and Estchothalleatchi Yahulla (Yoholo) Mico (chief or king) of 
the Tuskigas ; having full power, by the laws of our nation, to conclude 
everything for the towns we represent, do hereby acknowledge Malat- 
chie Opeyo, Mico, to be our rightful and natural Prince. And we like- 
wise further acknowledge that, by the laws of our nation, we think our- 
selves obliged to stand by, ratify, and confirm every act and deed of his, as 
much as if we ourselves were present; and we therefore make this pub- 
lic declaration to all subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, that Malat- 
chie Opeyo, Mico, has full power and authority, as our natural prince, to 
transact all affairs of our nation as firmly and fully, to all intents and 
purposes, as we, the whole nation, might or could do, if we were present. 


In confirmation whereof, we set our hands,” &c. 


This document was signed by the parties whose names it com- 
prises, in the presence of some half-dozen white witnesses, prov- 
ed by one of them, and put on record in the Secretary’s office in 
South Carolina, as rigidly authenticated as if its value were equally 
great and unquestionable. Visionary and absurd as the whole 
matter may seem, this rare fooling was soondiscovered to be the 
fruit of certain very selfish and deliberate purposes. Bosom- 
worth, by whom it was devised, seems to have suffered from that 
inferior form of madness, which, in all its phases and fluctuations, 
never loses sight of a general, governing, but narrow and sneak- 
ing cunning. It is scarcely possible, however, in regarding his 
subsequent proceedings, to consider him as other than insane, 


even in the moment of his keenest policy. Charity, at least, 
would have us presume so. Having gone through the first scene 
of the drama to his satisfaction, — having declared and crowned 
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the emperor of the Muscoghees, — his next step was to persuade 
him to such an early exercise of his new powers of royalty, as to 
procure an adequate reward for the happy genius in whom the ex- 
cellent scheme originated. Accordingly, a deed of conveyance 
was drawn up in common form, by which the new emperor of the 
Upper and Lower Creeks, in consideration of “ten pieces of stroud, 
twelve pieces of duffles, two hundred weight of powder, two hun- 
dred weight lead, twenty guns, twelve pair of pistols, and one hun- 
dred weight vermilion,” conveyed to Thomas Bosomworth, and 
Mary his wife, “all those tracts of land known by the names of 
Hussopee or Ossabaw, Cowleygee or St. Catharine’s, and Sapelo 
Islands, with their appurtenances, &c., warranting the same to 
the said Thomas and Mary, so long as the sun shall shine, or the 
waters run in the rivers, for ever. Signed on the 4th day of the 
Windy Moon, (14th Dec.)” 

Parson Bosomworth, who was not unwilling to become Prince 
Bosomworth, having procured his grant of land from the new 
Emperor — the work of his own hands — proceeded to assert his 
title, and secure possession. But, before this, that he might 
strengthen his claim in every possible way, he put in circulation, 
for the first time, the pretensions of his wife Mary to sovereign, 
or next to sovereign rights, among the Muscoghees. She was 
now discovered to be an elder sister of Malatchie himself —the 
Emperor; and sprung, like him, from the Indian sovereign who 
had previously exercised the supreme dominion among the tribes. 
From this moment, she assumed the title of an independent Prin- 
cess; and among the friends and followers of Bosomworth, and 
such of the Indians as they could manage, she was now only 
knownas “ Queen Mary.”” She disavowed, with documentary for- 
mality, all allegiance to the King of Great Britain, or any other 
king, and renounced every connexion with him or his represen- 
tatives, other than such as should result from treaties, offensive 
and defensive, and such alliances as sovereign princes find it pol- 
itic to establish, on equal terms, from time to time, with one 
another. 

The matter did not end here. The practical results were yet 
to come. Her next proceeding was to bring the Indians togeth- 
er—which she did in very considerable numbers ; and to announce 
to them her novel pretensions. In a long speech she set forth, and 
possibly convinced them of the policy, if not the justice of her 
claims ; and, with more effective art, insisted upon their own. It 
was not difficult to convince her subjects that they had been 
robbed and wronged bythe English. The loss of their territories 
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was a favorite theme to those who, profligate and wandering, 

cannot appreciate the value of a fee-simple, and, probably, in dis- 
posing of their lands, nevey imagined that the purchasers bought 

more than that temporary use of them which they themselves en- 

joyed. Mary’s eloquence proved singularly imposing. She had 
HT a talent for speaking, was artful in a high degree, and her audi- 
ence and herself being equally susceptible to fiery words, in con- 
sequence of the fiery draughts which had been employed to open 
the proceedings, she soon wrought herself and them into a con- 
dition of unexampled fury. Her remedy was that of a sovereign. 
She disdained the arts of peace and solicitation. Her remedy 
was the wiltima ratio regum, and she determined to carry on the 
war with no ordinary vigor. The effect of her speech was all 
that she desired. It was instantaneous and overwhelming. ‘The 
savages were fired at her alleged injuries and their own. They 
flew to arms, and, to a man, pledged themselves to perish in the 
recovery of their common rights. 

In ordinary cases, it would not be difficult for a clever Indian or- 
ator to excite his people to phrensy, and lead them into injudi- 
cious war. That this woman should so succeed in this insane pur- 
pose is not a matter which should appear either unnatural or strange. 
She had actually derived her consequence among her people from 
her employment by the whites. As a confidential messenger of 
Oglethorpe to the tribes, conveying the presents which were sent 
them annually, she, in fact, acquired an influence over them su- 


perior to that of their most favored chieftains. The warrior 
naturally blessed the hand which brought him the tomahawk and 
rifle, beads, blankets, and vermilion. She favored those who 
obeyed her; to offend her was to forfeit, in whole or in part, a 
share in the spoils and treasures which she brought. She did not 
overrate her power upon their minds, and easily moved them, as 
we have seen, to take up arms at her summons. 

Prepared thus for the last resort, “Queen Mary” was not, how- 
ever, disposed to forego entirely those stated forms, in which her 


| 
| 


reverend husband had shown himself so very expert. Escorted 
by a large band of savages, she set forth, in a sort of royal prog- 
ress, for Savannah, solemnly to demand from the President and 
Council the restoration of her inheritances and the recognition 
of her sovereign title. A herald was despatched in advance, to 
aunounce her coming, who was instructed formally to demand the 
delivery, without loss of time, of all her land south of the Savan- 
nah. The same special messenger was commanded to denounce 
fire and sword in the event of a rejection of her claim. In other 
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words, the whole force of the two grand divisions of the Creeks, 
the upper and lower nation, was to be brought down upon the 
trespassers, in support of their rightful Queen. 

The affair now, in spite of all its absurdities, began to put on a 
serious aspect. The troop of savages by which she was attended 
gathered force as it proceeded ; and these, inflamed by her artful 
addresses, were now beyond their ewn, and possibly her control. 
The whole military strength of Savannah, in this emergency, 
amounted to less than two hundred men. The president (Ste- 
vens), alarmed at the approach of the ambitious lady, and her 
furious escort, hastily convened his council. They knew, and 
justly dreaded, her influence over the Indians. They also knew 


their own weakness; and their resolution was taken to temporize 





with the Pretender—to affect attention to her claims, and, lulling 
her caution to rest, by gentle and persuasive measures, at length 
seize upon her person when they could hope to do so with safety. 
Meanwhile, they were not neglectful of the necessary measures 
of defence. Orders were sent hastily to collect the neighboring 
militia, and bring them to the city, while that of the town was 
secretly collected and judiciously disposed, in preparation for 
the dernier resort to arms. 

Such was the happy use made by the proper authorities of the 
intelligence which they gained from the herald who brought the 
summons of “ Queen Mary.” Had she marched forward, the sur- 
prise would have been complete, and this narration would have 
found a far different and far darker termination. But the advance 
of the Pretender had this characteristic of a royal progress, that 
it was slow, if not stately. Bosomworth, who attended her, seems 
to have been full of conceit ; and swelling with the idea of his 
new dignities, he approached with staid pace, in order to give an 
opportunity to his messenger to meet him with the answer of the 
Council. Perhaps, also, the advance was something embarrassed 
by the usual effects of strong drink among the chiefs. At all 
events, the important moment was gained, and while the herald of 
“Queen Mary,” attended by a messenger from the city, delivered 
an evasive answer from President Stevens, the whites were bur- 
nishing their muskets, and sharpening the edges of their sabres. 
When the savages reached Savannah, they encountered the mili- 
tia of the town, under arms and ready for their reception. A 
brave fellow, Captain Noble Jones, at the head of a select corps of 
cavalry, by a timely show of intrepidity, compelled the savages to 
ground and deliver up their arms, as the only condition upon 
which thev should be permitted to enter the city. Taken by sur- 
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prise, when, perhaps, they expected to find the citizens unprepared 
for so decisive a measure, they were compelled to submit ; which 
they did with great reluctance. They were deprived of their 
arms, but the indignity increased their fury, and they appeared 
among the citizens with a sullen ferocity which denoted a resent- 
ment too deep to be concealed, and which, under any additional 
excitement, could yet find weapons enough to make itself dan- 
gerous. 

The reverend prince, Bosomworth, in his canonical robes, with 
his queen beside him (it is not said what kind of robes she wore), 
followed by the kings and chiefs, marched through the streets 
(20th July, 1749), making a most formidable and frightful appear- 
ance. When they came to the parade, the militia were under 
arms to receive them, and gave them a ceremonious salute of fif- 
teen cannon ‘They were then conducted to the house of the 
president, where a consultation ensued with the Indians on the 
subject of the claims of Thomas, and Mary his wife. From this 
conference they were excluded, and the Indian chiefs alone were 
desired to declare their objects. But this they declined to do, 
unless through their queen and usual interpreter. They said that 
“she should speak for them, and they would abide only by what 
she said. They had heard that the whites were to send her like 
a captive over the great waters, and hence their coming in such a 
body to pretect their queen; they were unwilling to lose her ; 
they meant no harm, however, and demanded the restoration of 
their arms, which Captain Jones had taken from them,” &c. To 
this last demand the Council gave their consent; the arms were 
restored, but all ammunition was rigidly withheld from them. 
With this proceeding the conference of the day finished. The 
Indians quartered themselves for the night in the streets, and, 
deprived of ammunition, did no mischief. But they meditated it 
not the less, and were unwisely permitted, in the mean time, to 
have communication with Queen Mary. In the morning, the effect 
of this indulgence was very soon made evident. They filled the 
city with clamor and tumult, marched through the streets, to the 
re-awakened terror of the people, striking and shaking their arms, 
and lashing themselves, by their own violence, into the necessary 
degree of rage for the desired mischief. The women and children 
of the whites, dreading every moment to be scalped, added to the 
uproar by their cries of apprehension ; but the men steadily kept 
progress with the savages, armed to the teeth, and with silent 


firmness, and a watchfulness that could neither be frightened 
nor laid asleep, soon rendered it apparent to the savages them- 
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selves that their objects could only be obtained after a bloody 
struggle. 

While the militia were thus employed in watching the proceed- 
ings of the great body of the Indians, a portion of their chiefs 
were engaged with the Council in discussing the business on 
which they came. It so happened that a false report was put in 
circulation without, that, during this discussion, the President of 
the Council had been murdered by the chiefs. This report aroused 
the fury of the whites, and nearly brought about the catastrophe 
which it was the equal pulicy and wish of the Georgians to avoid. 
It was with great difficulty that the militia could be restrained 
from commencing the affray, by a general fire upon the savages. 
Such a proceeding would have deluged the town with blood. The 
citizens might have conquered in the end, but with what horrible 
loss! The Indians were the most numerous. Deprived of am- 
munition, they had yet their knives, tomahawks, and rifles, and 
after the first fire, in close conflict, hand to hand, the advantage 
would have remained with the most numerous party. The small 
corps of cavalry which the Georgians had would alone have com- 
pensated an inequality, which was otherwise too imposing to ren- 
der a conflict of the sort desirable. 

A more peaceable policy was adopted, and succeeded at least 
as well, perhaps better. The reverend gentleman who had been 
the parent of the mischief, in his royal or religious robes, and in 
the very odor of his new dignities,—the royal unction yet smell- 
ing strong upon his brow,—was privately seized and carried into 
confinement. Irreverent hands grappled his sacred person, and, 
like another Montezuma or Atabalipa, he was required, in his own 
person, to be security for the good conduct of his uproarious 
subjects. Our Georgia brethren had not read, without profit, the 
history of Spanish conquest; but in employing some portion of 
the policy of their exemplars, they forbore the last and worst. 
Prince Bosomworth was subjected to no greater evil or indignity 
than the one mentioned, unless we should find it in the humilia- 
ting transfer of so royal a person to the common lock-up of a 
county prison. 

The frantic fury of “Queen Mary,” at this abuse of her hus- 
band’s liberties and person, was now beyond all description, as it 
was beyond all restraint. She raved in all the blind rage of im- 
potent malice. She denounced all manner of vengeance upon 
the Colony—commanded all white people to depart from her ter- 
ritories in a given space of time—cursed Oglethorpe and his fraud- 
ulent treaties, and with the voice and action of a demon, stamp- 
ing the earth beneath her feet, she swore that the whole world 
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should soon be made to know that the land was her own, and she 
the Queen thereof. The Council, fearing that by communication 
with the Indians she would succeed in awakening in their minds 
a reckless fury like that which prevailed inher own ; and proba- 
bly discovering, by this time, that while the Indians remained 
under her governing influence, they could hope to make but little 
progress in their deliberations with them, now adopted the further 
resolution to secure her person also. Availing themselves of a 
favorable opportunity, they laid hands upon her sacred Majesty, 
and sent her to sympathize with her husband in a corresponding 
limbo. 

This done, the matter of conference and expostulation was 
found to be more easy: a feast was prepared for the chiefs and 
leading warriors, and the fury of an Indian, like that of an Eng- 
lishman, being more easily pacified after you have pacified his 
hunger, the moment was carefully watched when to address 
them through the medium of interpreters, who had been carefully 
procured for the occasion. We need not enter into the details 
of this conference. It is enough to say, that the object of the 
Council was to disabuse the minds of the Indians on the various 
subjects which Bosomworth and his wife had contrived to per- 
vert and misrepresent. Fine speeches were made and fine gifts 
indicated, and the feast and conference were concluded, to all ap- 
pearances, witha result equally desirable and happy. The chief men 
growled their satisfaction at the dinner and dessert—admitted that 
they had been deceived by Bosomworth ; and even Malatchie, upon 
whose head the reverend gentleman had poured the sacred oil, 
renounced solemnly all relationship to Mary the Queen. When 
asked why he had acknowledged her as a Queen of the great 
Creek nation, and surrendered his power to a despicable old wo- 
man, he replied, in an answer which opened the eyes of the 
whites more fully to their own impolitic proceedings. He said 
that the “whole nation acknowledged her as such, for that no- 
body could distribute the royal presents but herself, or some of 
her family, heretofore.” The President of Council answered this 
argument in the most effective manner, and closed the discussion 
by proceeding to make, in person, a general distribution of pres- 
ents. While preparations were in progress for this distribution, 
the Council, believing things to be now secure, imprudently suf- 
fered Malatchie, whose capriciousness of character was proverbial 
even among the Indians, at his own request, to see Bosomworth 
and wife in their place of retirement. In thisinterview the arts of 
“Queen Mary” succeeded in undoing all that had been done. 
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While the savages, gathered together, were actually receiving 
the gifts from the hands of the President, he came forth and ad- 
dressed them in the language of hostility and hate. With a 
frowning visage and furious gestures, he delivered a speech, in 
which he repeated all the extravagant claims of Bosomworth and 
wife—declared that the lands were possessed by Mary, long before 
General Oglethorpe came to the country—that she was Queen 
and head of the Muscoghees—that by her consent only were 
Englishmen first permitted to settle on them—that she was still 
their rightful owner—and that her words were those of three 
thousand warriors, who were now ready to raise the hatchet in 
defence of her rights. When he had concluded, he drew from 
his pocket a written paper, which he delivered to the President in 
confirmation of what he had said. 

This production was evidently from the hands of Bosomworth, 
and served to convict him more effectually of disgraceful and 
dangerous designs. It contained a preamble reciting a great 
number of names of Indians, who were styled kings of the upper 
and lower Creek towns, and who were most probably their chief 
men and leaders. But two ef these were present on this occasion. 
The speech of Malatchie formed the contents of the paper. The 
President answered him by a brief recital of the first acquaintance 
of the whites with Mary. This scrap of history may very well 
be given without much condensation :— 

“ Frrenps AND Broruers:—When Mr. Oglethorpe and his people first 
came to Georgia, they found Mary, then the wife of John Musgrove, liv- 
ing ina small hut at Yamacraw. He was a white trader, and had a li- 
cense from the Governor of South Carolina to trade with the Indians, 
Mary was then in a poor, ragged condition, neglected and despised by 
your people; but General Oglethorpe, finding that she could speak both 
of our languages, made her his interpreter between us—put good clothes 
upon her—gave her presents, and made her a person of consequence. The 
people of Georgia thought well of her, and she was useful to them until 
she married this man, Bosomworth. From that time she has proved a 
liar and a cheat. She is no relation of Malatchie, as we all know; but 
the daughter of an Indian woman of no account, by a white husband, 
General Oglethorpe bought no lands of her, for she had none to sell. He 
treated for them with the old and wise men of your nation. At that time 
the Muscoghees had a great deal of land, of which they could make no 


use. They parted with a portion of it to their white friends, and were 


glad when we came among them to supply their wants.” 

After this preamble, which is very simple, clear, and strictly 
true, the speaker proceeded to show that the present discontents 
of the Indians had been infused into them by their pretended 
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Queen, at the instigation of her white husband—that their objects 
were purely selfish—that he, Bosomworth, had demanded from 
Council a third part of the royal bounty, which had been designed 
for the Indians only ; and that his purpose was, really, to rob them 
of their rights rather than to maintain them ; and so forth. 

The effect of this conference—time having been gained, and 

‘Queen Mary” being in durance—was again pacific. Malatchie 
was quieted for the nonce, and the aspect of affairs once more 
grew bright and promising. The Indians declared their eyes to 
be opened, and talked in the customary figures about chains of 
friendship, and the union of their hearts and hands, so long as 
the sun shone and the rivers ran. They begged that the pipe of 
peace might be brought; and the pipe of peace, as they well 
knew, seldom came unaccompanied with the pipe of rum. ‘This, 
too, made its appearance on the present occasion, and the hall of 
eouncil became the hall of feasting. Liberal gifts of various com- 
modities, arms and ammunition excepted, were at the same time 
distributed among them. All seemed satisfied—discontent slum- 
bered—things began to go merry as a marriage bell, when, to the 
consternation of President and Council, the Queen rushed head- 
long inamong them. She, it seems, had not been denied a share of 
the potent beverage which her people had found it so pleasant to 
discuss—and her keeper having possibly shared it also, she con- 
trived to escape from her place of honorable confinement. Com- 
pletely intoxicated, she now darted into the hall of Council, and 
flying at the President, threatened him with all the vengeance of a 
sovereign, for his traitorous attempt to seduce her people from 
theirallegiance. The worthy gentleman, though utterly confound- 
ed by her appearance, was not displeased that she confined her 
onslaught to the feminine weapon only ; and however annoying 
that of itself might be to delicate auditories, he at least was per- 
fectly content that she forbore the use of others which were at 
her finger-ends, and much more potent. 

He encountered her on her own ground, if not exactly in her 
own fashion, and replied as calmly as he could to her denuncia- 
tions and assertions. This course, had his audience been Euro- 
pean, would have shown very bad taste in President Stevens. 
He might have incurred the imputation of being quite as much of 
an old woman as the assailant. But the having the last word is 


a matter of no small importance in the disputes of savages ; and 
the President was bound, for the equal safety and honor of the 
colony, that he should not be outdone by the Queen in eloquence. 

The Indians listened with due gravity to the pros and cons of 
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the disputants, until “ Queen Mary,” finding her English less copi- 
ous than that of the President, slided very naturally into the Musco- 
ghee, and addressed herself to the spectators. But this was not 
to be permitted, and her adversary threatened, if she did not keep 
her tongue, he would have her restored to her place of confine- 
ment. Such a threat was as injudicious on the part of the Presi- 
dent as the requisition was impracticable on her part. She re- 
peated it to Malatchie, with some gross exaggerations and harsh 
comments; and with so much art that the capricious savage 
started to his feet, seized his weapons, called upon his people to 
follow his example, and dragged the queen into a ring, which, at 
his signal], they formed instantly around her. At the same signal 
the tomahawk of a ferocious savage hung above the head of each 
astonished member of the Council. 

Here was a fine coup de théatre. Nothing less was expected by 
the President than his own and the instant massacre of his com- 
panions; and, for the moment, the triumph of ‘Queen Mary” 
seemed complete. But before the signal could be given, or the 
sentence of slaughter spoken — perhaps some little concern for 
their own escape leading to unwonted moderation on the part of 
the Indians — the same Captain Jones, whose intrepidity had made 
itself conspicuous to the savages on their first coming, darted into 
the council chamber, at the head of a select body of his men. 
With a fearless grasp, which the savages did not dare to remove, 
he seized upon the factious woman, and transmitted her once 
more to a secure apartment, where, free from interruption, she 
could meditate upon the instability of earthly empires, and the 
strange uncertainty of all sublunary affairs. 

The Indians were awed into submission. They stood confronted 
by strong men, arms in their hands, and anger in their eyes. 
The tragic part of the drama was concluded by this proceeding. 
Their fury subsided into sullen disaffection, which expressed it- 
self in looks rather than words. From their hostility, however, 
there was nothing present to apprehend. Still it was necessary 
to soothe and conciliate them, and this labor, so often defeated, 
was to be begun anew. But the task was now not so hard as before. 
The parson and his wife no longer accessible, the Indians sober- 
ed by their fears, —and, possibly, growing a little wiser from 
the obvious imbecility of their late counsellors, —the business 
of pacification was comparatively easy. The President and Coun- 
cil found an auxiliar in the prosecution of this task, in the person 
of an excellent and sensible young warrior, named Ellick, who, 
less conspicuous, or more easily persuaded than the rest, joined 
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his eloquence to that of the President, in bringing about the terms 
of amnesty. He disclosed to the Council sundry of the intrigues 
of Bosomworth, which had not been suspected; and it is more 
than probable that it was by his advice that the two ringleaders 
were kept without communication with his people. Hopeless 
now of their former objects, and easily persuaded to desert the 
cause in which they had been thus baffled, they stole off for the for- 
est in separate bodies under their several leaders. Malatchie 
lingered to the last; but finding himself unable to procure any 
farther interviews with “the Queen” — his putative sister — he 
too followed their example; and the people of Savannah, tired 
out with the duties of an unremitting watch for several days and 
nights, were thus happily relieved from the terrors of an insurrec- 
tion, which was no less threatening than strange and unexpected. 
Had Bosomworth been endowed with as much courage as art, 
his success must have been complete ; and the affair, whatever 
might have been the future fortunes of the traitor, must have 
ended in the present destruction of the infant colony. Had he 
advanced suddenly upon Savannah, without the silly proceeding 
by herald, which prepared the citizens for his approach — seized 
the magazine, and provided the savages with ammunition — their 
numbers were quite sufficient to have overpowered the militia, 
when a general massacre must have ensued. 

The sequel of the affair may be given in few words. It does 
not appear that the colonists meditated any punishment of Bo- 
somworth or his Queen. They were suffered to go to England, 
where they urged their claim legally, under the grant of lands from 
Malatchie and the other chiefs. This was litigated in the courts 
of that country for several years. The final decision was partly 
favorable to their claim. The court of St. James granted them 
the Island of St. Catharine, and gave instructions, at the same 
time, for the sale of the residue of the lands in question, — the 
proceeds of which were applied to the extinction of their titles, 
Bosomworth returned and took possession of his island, where 
he resided, sole if not sovereign, for some years, in company with 
his Queen. She, in process of time, shared the fate of all mortal 
queens. Her husband, whose taste in wives seems to have been 
peculiar, afterward married his chambermaid. The three lie 
buried in the same graveyard of St. Catharine, and they are sup- 
posed to sleep together without commotion. 
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NIAGARA. 


“Great Fall, all hail! 
Canst thou unveil 

The secrets of thy birth; 
Unfold the page 
Of each dark age, 

And tell the tales of earth ?” 


When I was born 
The stars of morn 
Together sang—’twas day ! 
The sun unrolled 
His garb of gold, 
And took his upward way. 


He mounted high 
The eastern sky, 
And then looked down on earth ; 
And she was there, 
Young, fresh, and fair, 
And I, and all, had birth. 


The word of power 
Was spoke that hour! 
Dark chaos felt the shock ; 
Forth sprung the light, 
Burst day from night, 
Up leaped the living rock. 


Back fell the sea, 
The land was free, 
And mountain, hill, and plain 
Stood forth to view, 
In emerald hue,— 
Then sang the stars amain. 


And I—och Thou! 
Who taught me how 
To hymn thy wondrous love, 
Deign to be near 
And calm my fear, 
O Holy One above! 


I caught the word 
Creation heard, 

And by His power arose: 
His goodness gave 
The swelling wave 

That ever onward flows. 


By His command 
The rainbow spanned 
My forehead ; and his will 
Evoked the cloud 
My foot to shroud, 
And taught my voice to thrill. 


But who is he 
That questions me ?— 
From whom hast thou thy form, 
Thy life, thy soul ? 
My waters roll [storm, 
Through day, night, sunshine, 


In grateful praise 
To Him,—I raise 
A never ceasing song 
To that dread One, 
To whom stars, sun, 
Earth, ocean, all belong. 


Thou too adore 
Him evermore 
Who gave thee all thou hast! 
Let time gone by 
In darkness die, 
Deep buried in the past. 


And be thy mind 
To Him inclined [thee,— 
Who made earth, heaven, and 
Thy every thought 
To worship wrought,— 
This lesson learn of me. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
NO. XXVIII. 


Gerorce M. Dattas. 


(With a fine Engraving on Steel.) 


Mr. Datxas was born in the city of Philadelphia, on the 10th 
of July, 1792. He is the elder son of Alexander James Dallas, one 
of the most accomplished advocates and distinguished statesmen 
that have adorned the legal profession of the United States, or sus- 
tained, in important posts of public trust, the principles and policy 
of the republican party. He received the rudiments of his education 
ata school in Germantown, and afterward at the Friends’ Academy 
in Philadelphia. At the age of fourteen he was entered in Prince- 
ton College, and continued there until 1810, when he was graduated 
with the highest honors of his class. He delivered their valedic- 
tory address, which is still remembered and adverted to in the 
college history as a striking example of feeling, eloquence, and 
taste. Indeed, as a public speaker, he gave early promise of that 
excellence which has since been displayed in many of the promi- 
nent situations to which his talents have elevated him; and a 
published oration, delivered when he was but seventeen years of 
age, and preserved in the Port Folio, strikingly attests the matu- 
rity of his powers. 

On leaving college, Mr. Dallas commenced the Jaw, in the of- 
fice of his father at Philadelphia ; and although, in the intervals of 
that severe study, the more attractive forms of literature and 
poetry were not unfrequently cultivated, he yet persevered with 
unceasing application in making himself a thorough master of the 
great principles of the profession of which he has since been so 
distinguished a member. He was admitted to the bar in 1813. 
Soon after the declaration of war with England, he had enrolled 
himself in a volunteer corps; and when, in the year 1813, Mr. Gal- 
latin was appointed by President Madison a member of the com- 
mission that repaired to St. Petersburg for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a peace, under the mediation of the Emperor Alexander, 
he accompanied that minister as his private and confidential sec- 
retary. During a residence of more than a year in Europe, Mr. 
Dallas had an opportunity of visiting Russia, France, England, 
Holland, and the Netherlands. While in England, a family con- 
nexion with Lord Byron brought him into frequent association 
with that great poet, who then, at twenty-five years of age, was 
receiving in London the genera] and enthusiastic admiration 
which the appearance of his two beautiful poems, the Giaour and 
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the Bride of Abydos, could not fail to call forth. It was in con- 
sequence of a remark of Mr. Dallas, upon the popularity in Ameri- 
ca of Childe Harold and some of his previous poems, that he de- 
clared in his journal that these were the first tidings that ever 
sounded to his ears like fame ; and that popularity in a far and 
rising country, caused feelings very different from the ephemeral 
praises of the crowd of fashion then buzzing around him. Through 
another relative, the humane and eloquent jurist who was then 
the Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, it was Mr. 
Dallas’s good fortune to be thrown, not unfrequently, into the so- 
ciety of some of those eminent lawyers who have, by the brillian- 
cy of their genius, and devotion to philanthropy and philosophy, 
made their profession yet more distinguished than it was in pre- 
vious days. Romilly, whose beneficence flowed in a current so 
transparent, copious, and strong ; Brougham, with his far-reaching, 
inquisitive, and undaunted utilitarianism ; Mackintosh, who could 
wisely and kindly apply to the heated actions, and in the busy 
forums of men, the rules of conduct which he had deduced in the 
patient reflections of a guileless life—these were men whose so- 
ciety, even transiently enjoyed by one much younger, could not 
fail to leave impressions equally permanent, useful, and gratify- 
ing. 

In August, 1814, Mr. Dallas returned to the United States, 
bearing the despatches from the American commissioners then 
holding their sessions at Ghent, which announced the prospects 
little favorable toa speedy peace that are known to have resulted 
from the earlier conferences with the British envoys. On his 
arrival, he found his father transferred from the bar of Philadel- 
phia to the head of the Treasury Department—a post requiring, 
in the complicated state of the finances, and amid the pressing 
exigencies of the war, all the resources of judgment and talent 
for which he had been already distinguished, but which he was 
now destined to display through a brilliant administration of two 
years, under circumstances and in a manner that secured for him 
a yet larger share of the applause and confidence of the people 
of the United States. His son remained with him for a time at 
Washington, to assist him in the arduous duties of the treasury, 
and then returned to Philadelphia, to resume, or rather to com 
mence, the actual practice of his profession—an event that was 
almost immediately followed by his marriage with an accom- 
plished lady, the daughter of Mr. Nicklin, an eminent merchant of 
that city. 

The death of his father, which occurred shortly after he re- 
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tired from the administration of the Treasury Department, took 
from Mr. Dallas, in the outset of his career at the bar, not merely 
the benefit of professional assistance seldom equalled, but those 
kind and endearing associations which could have grown up 
only in intercourse with one whose genius was not more brilliant 
than his affections were warm. Self-dependant, however, he 
applied himself with the more ardor to the practi > of the law, 
and being appointed in 1817 the deputy of the Attorney General 
in the city of Philadelphia, he soon gave evidence of that skill in 
conducting criminal cases which has since always distinguished 
bis occasional attention to that branch of his profession. When, 
in the following year, charges were introduced into the assembly 
of Pennsylvania against Governor Findlay, which resulted ina 
legislative investigation, Mr. Dallas acted as his counsel, and the 
firmness and ability which he displayed throughout the whole 
proceeding, placed him at once, by general consent, in a rank in 
his profession that has seldom been attained by so young an 
advocate. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the exigencies of a 
legal life could not withdraw Mr. Dallas from the deepest inter- 
est in political topics. Deriving, from the conduct and counsels 
of his father, and from the associations of his earliest youth, as 
well as those of later years, a strong attachment to the principles 
and views of the Democratic party, he had never failed to co-ope- 
rate with his fellow-citizens in the measures which were calcu- 
lated to advance them. The more tranquil administration of Mr. 
Monroe, succeeding to the fierce political conflicts which exist- 
ed during the war with England, did not present many questions 
that rallied party controversies on national affairs ; but the election 
of Governor Heisler in Pennsylvania had brought the Federal party 
into power in that State, after a long period of Democratic ascend- 
ency, and no one embarked with more zeal than Mr. Dallas in 
endeavoring to effect the restoration of the policy which he 
believed to be essential to a sound and just administration of the 
affairs of the commonwealth. These efforts resulted in the tri- 
umphant re-election of Governor Shultze, the candidate of the 
Democratic party. 

But while unanimity, followed by success, thus attended the 
course of his political associates in the State, the elements of 
division among the Democracy of the Union began to be apparent 
in regard to the individual who was to succeed Mr. Monroe. 
Early personal associations, as well as a just appreciation of his 
distinguished talents, had led Mr. Dallas to unite with a large 
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portion of his political friends in Pennsylvania in a desire that 
the vote of the State should be given to Mr. Calhoun; and the 
success with which that statesman had conducted the adminis- 
tration of the War Department for the eight previous years 
seemed to give a certain pledge, notwithstanding his compara- 
tive youth, of the ability he would display in any executive office 
to which the voice of his countrymen should call him. When, 
however, the general sentiment of the republican party through- 
out the Union expressed a desire to confer on the venerable 
patriot who had so long and so faithfully maintained their princi- 
ples in various posts of civil trust, and so brilliantly augmented 
the glory of his country in the field of battle, Mr. Dallas, with 
sentiments toward General Jackson in which the friends of Mr. 
Calhoun in Pennsylvania at once participated, took the lead in 
suggesting that the younger candidate should be presented to 
the American people for the second office, while the united and 
harmonious voice of the Democratic party should name General 
Jackson for the presidential chair. In every measure that result- 
ed from this determination, Mr. Dallas bore a prominent part; 
the eloquent address in which the Democratic convention of the 
State presented their reasons for the course they had adopted, 
is generally understood to have proceeded from his pen; and 
when, in November, 1824, the unusually large majority of more 
than thirty thousand Democratic votes showed the enthusiastic 
feeling of the people of the State, there were few among them 
whose zeal had been more honorably and actively displayed than 
his in producing that gratifying result. 

The choice of the House of Representatives having given the 
Presidency to Mr. Adams, the succeeding four years only con- 
tributed to create the yet stronger concentration of public opin- 
ion in favor of General Jackson ; and when he obtained, in 1828, 
the suffrages of fifteen states, the majority in Pennsylvania had 
been increased beyond fifty thousand. It was during this inter- 
val that Mr. Dallas received from the people of his native city an 
honorable mark of their confidence by an election to the mayor- 
alty ; an office which for many years past has, in consequence of 
the usual ascendency of the Federal party, been seldom bestowed 
upon a person of his political opinions. On the elecison of Gen- 
eral Jackson, he was selected by him as the chief representative 
of the Executive Government of the Union in the same city, 
by being appointed to the office of District Attorney of the 
United States. To the same post his father had been appointed 
by Mr. Jefferson, through the whole of whose administration he 
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continued to fill it, and from that office Mr. Madison called him 
to the head of the Treasury. His son occupied the post for a 
much shorter period, but in the two years during which he dis- 
charged its duties, several cases of public interest and considerable 
magnitude gave full scope to his abilities, and contributed their 
share to his reputation as a professional man, which each year 
continued to augment. 

At length, in the year 1831, a vacancy having occurred in the 
representation from Pennsylvania in the Senate of the United 
States, the legislature selected Mr. Dallas to fill that honorable 
post. Thus, in entering for the first time a legislative body, he 
found himself in the highest and most important assembly that 
exists under the provisions of the American Constitution. A 
new field was given to his talents as a statesman and an orator. 
Having at the bar of Philadelphia few equals in forensic elo- 
quence, and being perhaps without a rival, certainly without a 
superior, at home, on any occasion of public and especially polit- 
ical discussion ; he was now required to match himself with men 
trained by exercise as well as possessed of distinguished ability, 
in a scene which forbade the logical precision of a court, and yet 
could scarcely call forth or permit the animated current of spon- 
taneous declamation so often successfully indulged in the lesser 
assemblages of his fellow-citizens. His speeches in the Senate 
of the United States, throughout the period that he remained 
there, were heard with attention that gave evidence of his com- 
plete success. Those that have been more carefully reported, 
display, on a variety of topics, striking political views, and they 
abound with passages of animated eloquence. The most inter- 
esting subject of general discussion, was that which made the 
winters of 1832 and 1833 more memorable in our legislative his- 
tory than any period since the war with England. The principles 
on which a revision of the tariff of duties was to be made gave 
rise, in the former session, to long and warm debates, which, in 
the following one, led to those that involved the serious question 
of a right of one or more of the States to nullify a law making 
such revision on principles that it might regard as contrary to 
the provisions of the constitution, On both occasions, Mr. Dal- 
las took part in these debates. On the former, after an eloquent 
picture of the situation and resources of the United States, he 


touched with a powerful, but friendly spirit, the various causes 
to which, independently of the policy of protection generally ad- 
vocated by the northern statesmen, might be imputed the distress- 
es that were supposed peculiarly to affect and injure the agricul- 
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ture of the South. Following then the course of general opinion, 
as well as the declared policy of Pennsylvania, as evinced in the 
repeated votes of her legislature, he presented, in a manner not 
often surpassed in force and clearness, by those who have treated 
the matter in the same light, the views then entertained on the 
best mode of adjusting the delicate question, so as to save the 
South from any real injury, and yet preserve from destruction the 
labor and pursuits of the Northern and Middle States. When the 
heightened excitement of the following year produced that 
gloomy epoch in our fraternal annals, which was marked by seri- 
ous discussions on the extent of force that the general govern- 
ment might exert upon the opposing laws of the States, and the 
consequent actions of her authorities and people, he sustained 
that power in the Union which he believed to be essential to its 
preservation, and warranted by the spirit and terms of the con- 
tract, but deprecated, in so doing, every measure not clearly ne- 
cessary for those objects. On all questions appearing to involve 
any differences of policy or interest among the States, Mr. Dal- 
las appears uniformly to have leaned to that course which he 
deemed most calculated, even at some sacrifice, to preserve the 
harmony of the whole. 

On the 3d of March, 1833, the term expired for which he had 
been elected to the Senate. At his own request, his name was 
withheld from the legislature as a candidate for reélection. He 
was desirous to return to the bar, from which such an occupation 
necessarily withdrew him ; and his doing so was speedily followed 
by his appointment to an office, whose duties, while not uncon- 
nected with politics, were far more in accordance with his profes- 
sional pursuits. He was selected by Governor Wolf as the At- 
torney General of his native State, and he continued to hold it 
with increasing reputation, and with a degree of approbation and 
confidence on the part of the whole community never exceeded, 
nor often equalled, until the change in the executive administra- 
tion of the State, by the election of Governor Ritner, of course 
induced him to withdraw. 

Mr. Dallas had scarcely retired to private life, when he was 
made the object of one of the most remarkable proceedings that 
have ever characterized the political course of the party opposed 
to Democratic principles during any of the intervals of their 
temporary ascendency. Under the pretext of inquiring into the 
character and acts of secret associations, several of the leading 
members of the republican party were summoned to Harrisburg 
in the middle of the winter, and, in defiance of the positive pro- 
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visions of the Constitution of the State, a right was assumed by 
a committee of the legislature to investigate their private and 
social conduct as members of Masonic societies. Of the persons 
subjected to this strange inquisition, Mr. Dallas was one. He 
obeyed the summons issued under the apparent sanction of the 
House of Representatives, and appeared before the committee ; 
but when asked to take the oath by which he was required virtu- 
ally to acknowledge the right of instituting an inquisition so 
unheard of, into the private and harmless conduct of himself and 
his associates, he refused, in a short but most impressive address, 
and displayed, in terms that led to the abortive termination of 
the disreputable affair, its injustice, illegality, and folly. He per- 
ceived, on this occasion, the secret operations that soon ripened 
to so fatal a result, by which the Bank of the United States was 
imposed, by corrupt and dishonest means, on the people of the 
United States, and especially of Pennsylvania, as a State institu- 
tion. He lent the aid of his influence and talents to resist it 
while he remained at Harrisburg, and on his return to Philadel- 
phia, awakened his Democratic brethren, in public discussions, to 
a full sense of the danger whose near approach had been care- 
fully concealed. ‘The history of that disastrous measure, and the 
means by which its success was achieved, if not yet developed 
in all their details, are yet generally known. In consequence of 
it, the State was plunged into the long train of disasters from 
which its citizens have not yet been able to extricate themselves, 
and of which the effects, extending far beyond their immediate 
objects, have produced the most deplorable results on the busi- 
ness, prosperity, and even character of the American people. 
Even after the shackles had been fixed, Mr. Dallas was among 
those who sought to relieve the community from so fatal a thral- 
dom. Taking advantage of the approaching convention, when 
the people of the State were to meet with every attribute of 
original sovereignty not restrained by the Constitution of the 
United States, and of which the assemblage was promulgated by 
the vote of the people before the act in question was passed, he 
called to the consideration of the inhabitants of the State, in an 
able and eloquent letter, the propriety of examining into the 
frauds that had been perpetrated, and relieving the common- 
wealth, by an edict of that body, from all fraudulent invasions of 
its rights, due care being taken to protect and indemnify individ- 


uals concerned in the institution from any pecuniary loss. 


The political history of the following winter was marked by 
the election of Mr. Van Buren to the Presidency, and one of the 
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earliest of his acts was to offer to Mr. Dallas the post of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Russia. In that 
country he remained till October, 1839. The only portion of 
his official correspondence while there that has been made pub- 
lic, is his discussion with Count Nesselrode, relative to the terri- 
tories and commercial intercourse of the two nations on the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean. It developes several points connected with 
the rights of the respective governments on those shores, pre- 
sented with great clearness and interest, and destined, no doubt, 
at a day not very distant, to become subjects of still more gene- 
ral and minute examination. The claims and rights of the Ameri- 
cans are sustained with great ability and spirit. To those objects 
of inquiry which, in such a country as Russia, would naturally 
attract an intelligent mind, Mr. Dallas devoted great attention. 
Into its history, and a study of the habits, manners, and character 
of its people, he plunged with a natural enthusiasm, and collected 
a variety of facts tending to elucidate all these subjects. Ina 
public address, delivered not long after his return to the United 
States, he sketched with a vivid and brilliant pen several of these 
topics, but it is to be hoped that from the materials he has col- 
lected, a work of a more extensive kind may be hereafter given 
to the public. It is one which is rendered peculiarly interesting, 
from the nature of the friendly relations that have existed, and 
that circumstances will probably long preserve. He remarked 
with great truth, in the address referred to, that “ such, for more 
than half a century, has been the strangeness and perversity of 
other international pretensions, that this Republic and that Des- 
potism, though widely separated, recognise the wisdom of closely 
cementing their mutual amity. The freedom of the seas, the 
rights of neutrality, the searchless shelter of the flag, were early 
links of sympathy and confidence which the forecast of Mr. Jef- 
ferson strove to rivet. To these ties are since added others, 
springing mainly from a common consciousness that, while there 
can seldom if ever be points of enmity, their geographical rela- 
tion on opposite flanks of rival and ambitious powers, gives to 
their declared friendship a vast efficiency in discouraging assaults 
or encroachments upon their own security, pursuits, and inde- 
pendence. It is but a reasonable curiosity which seeks to under- 
stand a nation, more likely than any other to be the permanent 
and pacific ally of the United States.” 

Since Mr. Dallas’s return from Russia, he has devoted himself 
exclusively to the practice of his profession ; and though it is gen- 
erally understood, that not long after that event, a seat in his 
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cabinet was tendered to him by Mr. Van Buren, he has, so far, 
adhered to his determination to remain in private life. That he 
will be long permitted to do so, we cannot think, unless he shall 
strenuously resist the wishes and the judgment of his fellow-citi- 
zens. ‘To the confidence reposed in him, founded in his adher- 
ence, from earliest youth, tothe accepted doctrines of the repub- 
lican party on every great national question, he adds a brilliancy 
of genius, a spotless personal life, and qualities so calculated to 
win the affection and regard of all with whom he is called into 
association, that his native State, placing him as she does in the 
highest class of her favorite sons, will scarcely consent that the 
riper years of his life shall be withdrawn altogether from her 
service, and that of the people of the United States. Adorning 
and filling, as he would with eminent distinction, the most exalt- 
ed offices that his fellow-citizens can bestow, their hope is 
certainly as general as it is reasonable and just, that none of the 
accidents which hang upon all human footsteps may withhold 
him from the honorable discharge of those public trusts, which 
are conferred by the willing suffrages of a free people, upon those 
among them who have been found to be the most deserving. 

In personal appearance and deportment, few men blend more 
simplicity and dignity ; and as a public speaker, his manner is 
singularly prepossessing. Though not hasty or unusually rapid, 
his lively imagination and success in happy illustration give to 
his speeches, even when least premeditated, an attractive variety, 
aptness, and ease, and make him one of the most fortunate of or- 
ators in occasional addresses to popular bodies, as he has been 
one of the most successful in scenes requiring the highest talents 
for debate. To letters he is known to have always been as 
much devoted, as the occupations of an otherwise active life 
would permit. His numerous political papers give evidence of an 
excellent style; and it is not many years since his occasional 
contributions in the various branches of elegant literature were to 
be found in the publications of the day. If the wish may be fairly 
indulged, that one, whose public life has hitherto been so useful, 
may not be hereafter withdrawn from a participation in public 
affairs, the hope may be expressed with equal justice, that litera- 
ture may yet receive from his pen many of those contributions, 
in which genius and taste are brought to illustrate the dictates 
of a judgment always enlightened, and the honest sentiments of 


a generous heart. 
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ON ASSOCIATION AND ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY. 
BY ALBERT BRISBANE. 
Second Article. 


In my former article [ glanced at the misery which exists in 
the world, and showed, I trust, that there is an amount of suffer- 
ing and wretchedness in it which calls loudly, and in tones which 
should not be disregarded, for alleviation. 

Political and adininistrative Reforms absorb completely the at- 
tention of the leading and influential men of society, and are the 
only measures which they propose to remedy the poverty, mise- 
ry, ignorance, degradation, and other evils which disgrace our 
civilized societies. I ask, in all earnestness, Can political and ad- 
ministrative reforms reach those deeply rooted social evils, which 


? 


blight the existence of so many of our fellow-creatures? Can 


they give food to the hungry? shelter to the houseless ? 


clothes 
to the unclad? fire to the cold? Can they give labor to the 
poor workman out of employment? education to the child that 
is growing up in ignorance? Can they relieve the toil-worn mass 
of the overburdening drudgery, and of the cares and anxieties, 
which are wearing them out? Can they correct the abuses of 
the present false, ill-requited, and repugnant system of labor? 
Can they do away with the tyranny of capital, when wielded by 
the avaricious and selfish, and the industrial oppression of the 
mass which results from it? Can they check the deceptions, 
adulterations, monopolies, and other frauds of commerce, and the 
tricks and injustice of the law? Can they do away with vice, 
crime, and drunkenness, and the causes of despair which plunge 
men into them? In short, can they do anything for the real and 
positive welfare of mankind? The experience of the past an- 
swers that they cannot ; and however good may be the intentions 
of politicians and legislators, it is as evident as that the sun shines 
in the heavens, that, with the means they wield, they can do 
nothing towards remedying the miseries, privations, sufferings, 
and social wrongs from which the mass desire so ardently to be 
relieved. Charity towards our fellow-men, pity and commisera- 
tion for the poor, the ignorant, and the down-trodden, who cannot 
plead their own cause, should impel us to seek for effectual reme- 
dies, and rest not until such are discovered. The world is per- 
fectly callous to human misery ; it has become accustomed to it, 
as it becomes accustomed to anything hideous, which it sees 
constantly ; it must be aroused from its apathy, and its attention 
directed to this great and melancholy subject. 
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I will propose a remedy ; it is Association, based upon Arrrac- 
TIVE Inpustry. It will not be vague and indeterminate in its opera- 
tion as are political reforms ; it will be positive and practical. It 
will do away with poverty, and secure abundance to all, because 
it will increase production four-fold, introduce vast economies, 
and establish an equitable division of profits. It will give edu- 
cation, intellectual development, and independence to the mass, 
because it will abolish indigence, of which ignorance and de- 
pendance are two results. It will do away with the slavery of 
labor, by rendering industry honorable and attractive. It will 
put an end to the tyranny of capital, by uniting labor and capital 
in the same hands. It will check the monopolies, adulterations, 
and other frauds of commerce, by establishing a system of whole- 
sale trade. It will avoid the immense number of law-suits and 
litigations which now occur, by introducing a system of truth, 
probity, and unity of interests. It will do away with vice, crime, 
brutality, and degradation, by giving to the passions a true and 
harmonious development. 

The principles of the system of Association which I shall ex- 
plain were discovered by CuarLes Fourier, who devoted a Jong 
life of labor and study to the profound and intricate problems of 
the social elevation and happiness of man. ‘The only means by 
which these ends can be attained, is a reorganization of society. 
Our evils are social, not political, and a social reform only can erad- 
icate them. Political reforms act merely upon the surface of so- 
cial interests; and if we wish to obtain the means of effecting any 
real and permanent good, we must enter frankly into an examina- 
tion of the grand question of a social reform. As it is new, it 
will of course be disregarded by those who are wholly engaged 
in the routine of the present, and whose ambitions or pecuniary 
interests are linked in with existing political and social institutions. 

The doctrine of Association appeals for support to those who 
are tired of the controversies of the day, and wish some great 
object to which to direct their efforts ; to those who take a stronger 
interest in the race than in the individual, and to those who feel 
indignant atthe misery and injustice which oppress mankind. Let 
them not despair of a great reform being effected, for as a God of 
justice rules in the universe, who gave us the varied wants, and 
implanted in us the deep aspiration for happiness, which we feel, 
he did not intend that we should wear out an existence in poverty 
and suffering, and be tormented eternally by desires unsatisfied. 
The justice of God is a guarantee that we can attain happiness 
upon this earth, but reason tells us that there is one condition to 
be fulfilled ; which is, that we discover and organize a true system 
of society. 
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Before entering into an examination of the mechanism of As- 
sociation, that is, of its system of industry, of property, com- 
merce, education, &c., I will endeavor to do away with some 
deeply rooted prejudices which exist relating to the passions, and 
to the destiny of man upon the earth. It is generally supposed 
that the passions are bad,—are even inherently vicious and de- 
praved. Those who entertain the most liberal views of human 
nature, suppose that they are incapable of order and harmony, 
and have no faith that a society can be organized in which they 
will direct men rightly. 

As to the destiny of man, the mass are led instinctively to con- 
clude, from the disappointments, anxieties, and miseries which are 
their lot, that man was put upon the earth to mourn and suffer; 
that it is a place of trial; that the evils which afflict him are re- 
sults of his depraved nature, and that as a consequence they will 
always exist. A minority may entertain different views upon the 
subject, but those even who have expressed the most advanced 
opinions on this great question, suppose that man was placed upon 
the earth to combat, to overcome difficulties, and to suffer; and 
to give elevation to their view, they add that his dignity consists 
in, and his powers and talents are called out by combating, by 
overcoming, and suffering. 

To correct these errors, I will explain briefly the nature and 
mode of action of the passions; I will show that they are good 
and perfect in themselves, but that they may be perverted and 
misdirected by a false system of society—which is now the case 
—and that, when perverted, they engender evils of all kinds, and 
appear depraved and vicious. I will also glance at the question 
of the Destiny of Man upon the earth, and examine why he was 
created and placed upon it, and will explain one of the great laws 
upon which Association is based,—the law of ¢tractions propor- 


tional to Destinies. 


TWO-FOLD MODE OF ACTION OF THE PASSIONS. 


The first objection which will be raised against Association is, 
that the passions are obstacles, that they cannot be harmonized, 
and that the nature of man must be changed, or a new being 
created. This is a mistaken prejudice. Let us endeavor to 
show that the passions are good, that God has created rightly 
what he has created, and that he has given them to us for wise 
and useful ends, provided we discover a system of society adapt- 
ed to them, and in which they can act and develop themselves 
according to their true nature. If they who criticise the passions 
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were charged with the task of creating them anew, they would 
find that they had a perplexing work on hand; they would soon 
discover that they had misconceived the question, and that the 
problem was, not to change the passions, but merely to change their 
present false development. 

So little is known of the passions, that it has not been discovered 
that they are subject to a law, which may be termed the Law of 
Duality of Movement ; or, in other words, that they are capable of 
two modes of action, or a double development, one of which is true, 
the other false ; the one harmonious, the other discordant. When 
the passions are rightly developed, they produce harmony, order, 
justice, unity ; when they are falsely developed, they engender dis- 
cord, injustice, duplicity. The passions remain in both cases the 
same ; it is their effects only which are changed ; and they appear 
good or bad according as they are truly or falsely developed. 

The first great error which should be avoided in the study of 
those springs of action within us, ts to take the bad effects of the 
passions for the passions themselves. The false results which they 
produce, when perverted by a defective system of society, should 
be carefully separated from their real nature, their true essence. 

Everything in nature is subject to this two-fold mode of 
action. I will illustrate it with a single example. The notes of 
music are in themselves good and perfect: no musician would 
wish to, or could, change them; but the notes of music may 
produce discords as well as harmonies—that is, they are capable 
of two modes of action. If they are played upon rightly, they 
produce harmonies; if falsely, they produce discords. The 
notes are in both cases the same; they are unchanged ; i is 
only their effects which are changed. What is true of music 
is true of the passions. The social system holds to the pas- 
sions the same relation that the musician holds to the notes of 
music: the former are the elements of social harmony, as the 
latter are the elements of musical harmony. If an unskilful mu- 
sician produces discords, we do not blame the notes of music: 
we separate the discords from the notes, and blame the musician. 
Let us be as impartial towards the passions: if a false system of 
society perverts them, and deranges their natural action, we should 
separate the bad effects which they then produce from their true na- 
ture, and blame the society which perverts them. But this impar- 


tiality the world has not exercised: being ignorant of the law of 
Duality of Movement, it has thrown all the blame upon human 
nature, and exculpated our false societies. The world believes 
the present system of society good, and the passions bad ; it en- 
deavors in consequence to reform man, instead of reforming de- 
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fective social institutions. The political and scientific leaders of 
mankind have endeavored from the earliest times to force the 
passions to adapt themselves to the forms of society which were 
established, but at no epoch have they thought of adapting the 
social organization to the passions. The time has now come to 
pursue a different policy; we must study with care the nature, 
the tendencies and requirements of the passions, and deduce from 
them a system of society suited to them. Do we not adapt our 
food to our stomachs, our mode of living to our physical organi- 
zation? If so, why not carry out the system, and adapt our form 
of society to our intellectual nature? Man is the standard by 
which we should judge of the goodness or badness of social insti- 
tutions, but heretofore human nature has been required to conform 
to and judged of by existing forms of society. 

Our societies are the work of politicians and legislators; the 
passions are the work of God. Now either the passions are bad, 
or society is false, for evil prevails, and to a melancholy extent; 
which of the alternatives shall we choose? Reason answers that 
it would be more natural to suspect society, the work of man, 
than the passions, the work of God. If the passions are in them- 
selves good and perfect, but at present merely perverted, then 
order, justice, and harmony can be established on the earth, for 
the false societies, which cause their perversion, can be reformed 
and replaced by others; but if the passions are in themselves in- 
herently bad, then there is no hope of a change for the better, for 
legislators, philosophers, and moralists, have been striving un- 
ceasingly for the last four or five thousand years to repress and 
keep them in subjection, but all in vain. They have made use of 
the most violent punishments, such as scaffolds, gibbets, prisons, 
exiling, branding, &c.—of moral persuasions and of reasonings 
upon self-interest, to attain their end ; but without effect: for we 
find in our modern civilized societies as much fraud, injustice, 
vice, and crime, to say the least, as in antiquity. While the pas- 
sions have remained unchanged, society has changed a hundred 
times, and is still constantly changing. These facts should make 
us doubt the infallibility of our present social institutions, and in- 
duce us to examine closely whether they cannot be reformed. 

In the benighted question of the passions, the law of Duality 
of Movement will, however, overcome all those difficulties which 
have heretofore confused the minds and confounded the judg- 
ments of men. It will show that while the passions are in them- 
selves good, they may be perverted, and that the evils which they 
then produce are not inherent in them, but are deranged effects, 
which may be corrected. It will also prove that hatred, envy, 
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jealousy, revenge, and such emotions, are not original passions in 
the human heart, as is generally supposed, but perversions, or 
false developments of certain true passions. They are diseases of 
the soul or mind, as cancer, scrofula, consumption, the gout, and 
rheumatism are diseases of the body. We know that the human 
frame is a very perfect piece of mechanism; still it engenders 
disease, when its organic laws are violated: we do not blame, 
however, the body; we blame the false mode of living, which 
deranges its organization. 

The world is full of moral and physical disease, and it is diffi- 
cult to say of which there is the most. Men lead a mode of life 
orn one hand which violates al] the laws of health, while society 
deranges entirely on the other the action of the passions. Under 
the influence of this compound derangement and perversion, what 
are the beings which we see around us? Are they men such as 
God intended they should be? No, they are abortions of hu- 
manity—perverted souls in diseased bodies. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that when the passions 
are suppressed, smothered, thwarted, or disappointed, they take 
a false direction, or receive a perverted development, and turn to 
enmity, antipathy, revenge, jealousy, regret, melancholy, despair, 
insanity, &c. To explain this more clearly, will illustrate it with 
one or twoexamples. ‘The passion of love, for example, is one of 
the most beautiful of the intellectual elements of human nature. 
It secures to the human race a high order of delights, and it 
leads, if properly developed, to a deference of the stronger for the 
gentler, sex, to courteousness of manners, to politeness of lan- 
guage, elevation of sentiment, to generosity, and to the finest 
passional harmonies. But if it be thwarted and disappointed, it 
may lead, on the other hand, to the deepest antipathies, to jeal- 
ousy, despair, suicide, infanticide, and other terrible results. 

The noble passion, Ambition, impels man—if it acts according 
to its true nature—to the performance of high deeds, and the pur- 
suit of what is great and elevated; it excites to honorable action, 
to dignity of conduct, to admiration of true merit, and to the ful- 
filment of numerous important social functions. But this passion 
is terrible in its false development ; if perverted, it leads to ha- 
tred, envy, revenge, and other outrages, and if misdirected in the 
minds of rulers, it leads to tyranny, injustice, war, and devastation. 

These examples are sufficient to explain the double action of 
the passions, and the nature of the law of Duality of Movement. 
This great law will render an important service to the cause of 
the social elevation of the human race, as it will inspire the world 
with that faith which it requires most—Fairu 1n Man. It relieves 
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human nature from the responsibility of those odious and fiend- 
like characteristics which result from perversions of the passions, 
and places it where it should rest—upon our false systems of so- 
ciety. It strips man of the damning contamination of vices 
which are now believed inherent in him, and inspires the mind 
with the cheering belief, that to the human race is reserved a 
noble elevation and a high social destiny, and to the passions a 
true and harmonious development. 


The question of aharmonious development and atrue direction 
of the passions is one of supreme importance. The leading poli- 
ticians and statesmen of the world may imagine that, in controll- 
ing the affairs of State, they are occupied with subjects of a much 
more important nature ; but they are inerror. All their measures 
and their policy turn in the end upon the wants and passions of 
our nature. In England, for example, the corn-laws, in this country 
the currency, absorb at present their attention. And what is to be 
the final result of those measures, if settled even in the most 
favorable manner? It is to increase, it will be answered, the 
prosperity and welfare of the people. And what signifies increas- 
ing their prosperity and welfare but to satisfy the physical wants 
and passions? ‘Thus the satisfaction of the intellectual and 
physical requirements of mankind is the great end of social in- 
stitutions, This end is not attained in our societies; the rich are 
miserably poor in that higher order of happiness, which may be 
termed intellectual, although their physical wants are satisfied ; 
while the mass are harassed by poverty, and enjoy neither intel- 
lectual nor material happiness. 


DESTINY OF MAN, 


I will now examine very briefly the question of the Destiny of 
Man upon the earth. 

What is the pestiIny or MAN? Why was he created and placed 
upon the glebe which he inhabits, and what function is assigned 
him by the Divinity in the scale of creation? 

Was he placed upon it to ravage and devastate its surface, to 
render it a scene of desolation and misery, to war with his fel- 


low-man and oppress him, to degrade his own nature and the 
creations around him, and to spread suffering wherever suffering 
can be felt? It would seem so, if we take the history of the past 
as the standard by which to judge of human destiny. But such 
could not have been the intention of a wise Creator; he placed 
man upon the earth to cultivate and embellish it, to perfect the 
creations upon it, to develop its varied material resources and 
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harmonies, and to make of it a beautiful terrestrial residence, 
where he could establish societies, in which would be realized 
those principles of order, justice, and unity, which govern the 
universe. 

Such is the Destiny of Man: he is the overszer of the globe, 
and was placed upon it to perform those hightrusts. It is a vast 
and noble domain confided to his care, and his duty is to oversee 
and supervise it with all the intelligence and wisdom with which 
the Creator has endowed him. 

Man, as Overseer of the earth, has a great work to perform ; 
he must improve and embellish its surface, clear it of its rude 
forests, cultivate its wild plains and valleys, drain its marshes, 
reclaim and fertilize its deserts, dike and regulate its streams, 
perfect the animal and vegetable kingdoms, efface all discords 
upon it, and establish harmonies in their place, and render it a 
noble monument of his power and genius. 

The earth is now in a frightful condition: vast regions are 
covered by marshes and deserts, which derange the climate or 
atmospheric system, and send forth miasmatic exhalations which 
engender diseases of various kinds, such as the cholera, plague, 
typhus and yellow fevers; entire countries have been devastated 
by fire and sword, and are barren, and immense tracts are still 
covered with wild forests and plains. Not one tenth part of the 
globe is cultivated, and that little most miserably ; wars and rev- 
olutions desolate nations alternately, and poverty and want are 
universal. In the more civilized countries, like England and 
France, misery is most intense, which proves that the political 
wisdom of civilization can do nothing for the social elevation and 
happiness of the vast majority. 

It is very evident that the politicians and statesmen who gov- 
ern the world, have no idea of the great ends which man has to 
attain, and of the functions which the human race have to perform 
upon the globe. They are intent solely upon managing the 
administrative affairs of the nations to which they belong ; and so 
far from taking an interest in the general welfare and elevation 
of mankind, they do not even aspire to eradicate those social evils, 
such as poverty, ignorance, vice, and crime, which exist in their 
own countries. When such contracted views exist, the idea of 
the human race uniting for any combined operations, or under- 


taking any great works of general interest, will very naturally 
appear visionary. But let it not be supposed that the difficulty 
is in the works themselves ; such is not the case ; it exists solely 
in the narrow views and policy of nations, and of their political 
leaders. Public opinion, however, is beginning to expand: some- 
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thing is said of applying armies to great industrial undertakings, 
and the idea of cutting canals through the isthmuses of Darien and 
Suez has been broached and discussed. Such operations would 
be the commencement of combined national undertakings, and 
might arouse a new spirit in the world. They are trifles, which 
would show mankind their strength. 

But let the human race discover their destiny ; let them organ- 
ize a society which will direct rightly their energies in fulfilling 
it; let them combine and associate, and they could take this 
globe, now so ravaged and neglected, with its miasmatic swamps, 
its burning deserts, its rude forests, its uncultivated plains, its 
bleak and barren ranges of mountains, and its turbid streams — 
and with the time and labor which are now wasted in war, de- 
vastation, idleness, and fraud, they could improve and embellish 
it, until they transformed it into a magnificent terrestrial abode, 
worthy of the God who created it, and the genius of man who 
presides over it. 

The human race can perform their trust of overseer well, or 
they can neglect it. If they perform it well, they are rewarded 
by happiness; if they neglect it, they are punished by poverty and 
privations. There are in this vast sphere, where the globe is the 
scene of action, and the human race the actors upon it, as in the 
narrow sphere over which the individual presides, rewards and 
punishments proportional to the intelligence and labor applied. 

In assigning to man the noble trust of overseeing and regula- 
ting the globe, we do not conceive for him a task beyond his 
power. The treasures and labors wasted in the crusades, or in 
the wars of Europe for the last two centuries, would, if rightly 
directed, have fertilized the desert of Sahara. The efforts and 
genius squandered in the wars of Napoleon, would have covered 
Europe with noble works of internal improvement, and communi- 
cated to it a life and prosperity which would have changed its 
face entirely ; and the sums which are now spent in the pay of 
standing armies, would belt the earth with mighty links of canals 
and railroads. The standing armies of Europe alone have cost, 
since the battle of Waterloo, or during twenty-six years of peace, 
about twenty thousand millions of dollars. With such treasures, 


usefully employed, what could not be achieved 2 


From the preceding observations, it will be seen that the doc- 
trine of Association assigns to the human race, as their terrestri- 
al or industrial destiny, the noble trust of overseeing the globe 
and the creations upon it. Association will be the system of so- 
ciety which will enable them to fulfil their destiny, as it will 
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direct their labors and genius to vast industrial undertakings, and 
to the cultivation of the arts and sciences, as past societies have 
directed them mainly to war and devastation, and to political 
controversy. 


ATTRACTIONS PROPORTIONAL TO DESTINIES. 


Before commencing a description of the practical organization 
of Association, which I shall do in the next number of the Re- 
view, it is important to show that it is not an arbitrary plan for 
a reorganization of society, founded merely upon the conceptions 
and caprices of an individual, but that it is based upon a broad 
theory of human nature, and a high view of human destiny. Ina 
short article like the present, it is of course impossible to enter 
into an examination of the theoretical principles upon which the 
doctrine rests: but still I would wish to show that they are deep 
and comprehensive. I have for that reason glanced at two ques- 
tions, and will examine, before terminating this article, a third ; 
they will be sufficient to show that the theory of Association does 
not stand isolated, but is based upon general and scientific prin- 
ciples. I have in my present article explained very briefly one of 
the laws which govern the passions, in order to show that they 
are not inherently bad, and I have touched upon one part of hu- 
man destiny, the relation of man to the globe or material world. 

To enter into a full examination of the theoretical part of the 
doctrine of Association, which may be considered as constituting 
its scientific foundation, it would be necessary to explain— 

1. The complete system of laws which govern the action of 
the passions, so as to show that they are capable of harmony. 

2. The social destiny of man, or the nature of the social har- 
monies which he can establish, and the ulterior destinies reserved 
him as a being endowed with the gift of immortality. 

3. The causes of the disorder and misery which have existed 
up to the present time upon the earth—that is, the causes of evil— 
a vast question, with regard to which nothing is known, although 
a plenty of theories exist on the subject. 

4. The relation of mind to matter, and of God to the material 
universe. 

5. The laws which regulate the progress of human societies, 
and the gradual elevation of man from the savage state, in which 
he is without industry, art, or science, to Association, in which 
those three elements of human greatness and happiness will be 
fully developed and rightly applied. They are considerably de- 
veloped in the present system of society, called civilization, but 
they are either misdirected or miserably applied. 
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To explain these questions fully, would require avolume ; some 
of them are touched upon in my work, entitled Social Destiny of 
Man, to which I refer. 


I will now proceed to examine the law of Attractions propor- 
tional to Destinies, which is an unerring guide in the study of so- 
cial doctrines, and which, if fully understood, will direct us right- 
ly in devising social institutions. 

This great law, discovered by Fourter, and announced by him 
in his first work, published in 1808, may be expressed as follows: 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF ALL BEINGS ARE PROPORTIONAL TO THEIR 
DESTINIES, 


By attractions are to be understood, the instincts, desires, and 
passions, which the Divinity has implanted in his creatures, to 
impel them to fulfil the ends for which he created them. 

‘‘The reindeer,” observes Fourier, “is destined to live in the 
frozen regions of the north ; God does not give him attraction for 
the verdant fields and the plants of the temperate zone: he prefers 
the snows of the north, and the moss which they cover: Ais at- 
tractions, consequently, are proportional to his destiny.” 

The camel is destined to live in the deserts; his attractions 
are not for the shady groves and the plains of a temperate cli- 
mate ; they are for the sandy wastes and the heats of the desert : 
his attractions, consequently, are proportional to his destiny. 

If we transport bees to a barren island, covered with rocks and 
sands, where no flowers grow, they will not the less feel attrac- 
tions, and seek eagerly for them, as their destiny is to live upon 
their sweets. 

God endows his creatures with intelligence or reason accord- 
ing to the same law—that is, according to their destiny. Man, 
who is overseer of the globe, must be endowed with the means of 
obtaining universal science in order to perform his function pro- 
perly ; animals, which are aids of man, are endowed with a de- 
gree of intelligence proportional to their restricted functions. 

The Divinity, who creates nothing in vain, assigns to all his 
creatures a function to perform and a place to fill in the scale of 
creation. He gives them passions and attractions which impel 
them to fulfil their destiny, and which are in harmony with it. 
He adapts their instincts and feelings to the life they are to lead, 
and gives them a love, an attraction, for the duties which he re- 
quires of them; he, by this. means, renders each species of his 
creatures contented with their mode of existence, and secures the 
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performance of the duties they are to perform freely, spontane- 
ously, and from desire. If man is not satisfied with his condition, 
it is because he has not discovered a social system adapted to 
his nature, but vegetates in false societies, which violate all his 
passions and attractions. If he does not perform the function 
of overseer assigned him, it is because Industry, which is the 
implement or means by which he fulfils that function, is repugnant 
and degrading. Human reason has not yet discovered the organi- 
zation by which Industry can be rendered attractive, and the 
consequence is, that the human race are oppressed by poverty, 
harassed by physical debility and disease, and neglect the globe 
and the creations upon it. 

The duty which God owes to his creatures, is to give them 
attractions, which are in keeping or harmony with their destiny ; 
as he distributes passions and instincts precisely as he wishes, he 
should give them no useless or pernicious ones—none which 
were false guides, or which, if they lived according to their na- 
ture, they could not satisfy.* If it were otherwise—if their pas- 
sions and instincts were in conflict with their destiny and mode 
of existence, they would be constantly at war with themselves, 
and disorder, anarchy, and confusion would exist wherever there 
were animated beings. Man, it is true, is now in conflict with 
himself; his passions are at war with his reason, and they clash, 
and lead him astray ; and why? Because the passions, in our false 
societies, are perverted and falsely developed; and because, in 
their perversion, they misdirect him, and plunge him into excess- 
es of all kinds. Reason endeavors, and very rightly, to combat 
their vicious tendencies, but with how little success, the prac- 
tical experience of the world is there to answer. The passions 
tend to harmony, and in a true system of society they would di- 
rect man rightly. If such a system were organized, reason would 
not then have to combat them as it now dves, but could perform 
its true function, which is to discover universal truth, and aid 
man in fulfilling his destiny. 

God governs the intellectual as well as the material world ; he 
alone distributes passions and attractions. How then can we 
suppose that he would give man depraved and vicious passions, 
which would misdirect him, plunge him into discords and con- 
flicts, tantalize him with desires unsatisfied, and be deceptive and 





* It may be asked, why has God made the tiger, the hyena, the rattlesnake, 
the shark, and other hideous creations? This involves a profound problem, which 
cannot be explained here; I must refer the inquiring reader to chapter sixteenth 
of my work—Secial Destiny of Man; where it is touched upon. 
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alluring guides, against which it would be necessary constantly 
to combat? Should God do so, he would not be the equitable 
Ruler of the universe, but its unjust Sovereign. Let us have more 
faith in him; let us believe that the passions, which are his work, 
are in themselves good and perfect, but that, being subject to the 
universal law of Duality of Movement, they may be truly or falsely 
developed; and that, when falsely developed, they produce those 
discords, vices, and crimes, which have made the world believe 
that they were inherently depraved. The law of Duality of Move- 
ment will prove that the evil which now exists is perversion, not 
inherent badness, and that, by giving to the passions a true de- 
velopment, they will produce as much harmony, virtue, and order, 
as they have heretofore engendered discord, conflict, and in- 
justice. 

It will be said, perhaps, that the passions were created good, 
but that when man fell, they became depraved. In answer, I will 
state, that the Creator does not give man control over his organic 
nature ; he does not allow the finite being, by acts or will of his 
own, to vitiate the passions and attractions which he has given 
him. Man may perfect or degrade God’s work, but he cannot 
change it organically. When he fell, his passions became de- 
ranged in their action, and took a false development ; but he can 
regain his original condition, and restore the harmonies which 
were dissolved. 

Men entertain very erroneous ideas of the justice and goodness 
of God, and the universality of his providence. They see misery, 
injustice, tyranny, devastation, and carnage upon the earth; and 
instead of searching for the causes of those evils, which are to be 
found in the false organization of human societies, they suppose 
that they enter into and form a part of God’s scheme; that it is 
his wish they should exist ; and tacitly impute to him a monstrous 
mass of injustice, perversion, and degradation, which should rest 
alone on our false societies. ‘To comprehend the justice and 
wisdom of the Creator, and his system of governing the universe, 
we must understand the two great laws: Duulity of Movement, 
and Attractions proportional to Destinies. We then can separate 
the evil which now exists, from his goodness, and attribute its long 
continuance to the true cause—the neglect of human reason to dis- 
cover atrue system of society. Philosophers and moralists, from 
the days of Plato down to the present time, have been engaged in 
abusing the passions, abusing the body, and matter; they have 
wandered blindly in the moral night of their prejudices, and 
have, with their false doctrines, led mankind astray, They are 
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truly the blind leading the blind, of whom Christ spoke, and the 
human race suffer from the error of their leaders. 

As the passions and attractions are, when rightly developed, 
expressions of the intention of the Creator, and true guides, we 
can, by a careful study of their nature, ascertain the kind of social 
institutions which should be organized. Society should be suited 
to the passions, as an instrument is suited to the notes of music, 
and the passions should flow as naturally and harmoniously from 
its mechanism, as sound from the strings or keys of a well-tuned 
instrument. The slightest observation of human nature will show 
us for example, that man isa social being, and a careful examina- 
tion will enable us to determine whether he was destined to live in 
the smallest possible social circle, which is a single couple in a 
g, or in extended social circies, or large associa- 
tions, where all varieties of characters, talents, and genius could 
be united, and a broad field opened to the satisfaction of his so- 
cial sympathies. Selfishness, it is true, may pervert our attrac- 


separate dwellin 


tions or deaden our social feelings, and we may then be led to 
suppose that man is not a social being, but we must study, as I 
have remarked, the attractions in their true development ; when 
falsely developed, they are deceptive guides, and present only re- 
versed images, which, to understand our true destiny, can only 
be studied by contraries. 

If we wish to study with success the destinies of beings, we 
must be extremely careful not to take false, temporary, and pervert- 
ed passions or attractions, for those true and essential ones, which 
nature gives. We shall find in the study of man, for example, 
that our present false societies so pervert his nature that a vast 
number of vitiated tastes and depraved attractions are devel- 
oped within him. We must not commit the error to suppose that 
there is a destiny proportional to those passional perversions,—to 
suppose, for example, that a man who has a love of intoxication, or 
the false exhiliration which it produces, was destined by nature 
to be a drunkard ;* or that some men were destined to be thieves, 
because there are jndividuals in our societies who steal, An in- 
telligent discrimination is necessary in separating true and uni- 
versal attractions from accidental and deranged developments of 
passions. Those true and collective attractions and impulses, 
which we find existing at all times, and common to all mankind, are 
oracles of truth—are an index placed within us by a higher hand, 
which point as unvaryingly toward our destiny asthe magnet points 


* The love of intoxication is the perversion or false development of a true pas- 


sion, which is called the composite, or passion of enthusiasm, 
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toward the pole. Our true attractions are expressions of the in- 
tentions of God ; they are a constant revelation within us of his 
will, and they interpret to us, with perfect truth, the nature of the 
social institutions which we should establish. 

Had the Creator destined us to the present system of society, 
which we call civilization, he should have given us attractions for 
poverty, discord, monotony, and ignorance, for they are the lot 
of the vast majority: had he done so, we would have found our 
happiness in them, as we now find our misery. If poverty, dis- 
cord, ignorance, and injustice, are to be the eternal lot of man- 
kind upon the earth—which is the general opinion, for men be- 
lieve that things will always go on as they have heretofore gone— 
how unjust would the Creator have been to have given us pro- 
found attractions for riches, harmony, knowledge, and justice, 
and have tantalized us with unconquerable desires, which could 
never be satisfied ! 

Which are right, the attractions, or the social organization,— 
the attractions which come from God, or the social organization 
which is the work of men? ‘The attractions are right; and as 
they are unsatisfied and violated in the present social order, it is 
a clear proof that it is false, and cs not the social destiny of man. 

The great law of attractions proportional to destinies is invalua- 
ble as a scientific demonstration of the truth of the immortality 
of the soul. It is evident that the desire of immortality is a true 
and universal attraction of the human race, for it is found exist- 
ing among all nations dnd at all epochs. If the Creator be just 
in the distribution of attractions, would he have given us a de- 
sire which he did not intend should be satisfied—an ardent long- 
ing, which he intended should be a deception? Would he have 
given us intelligence to comprehend the scheme of his magnifi- 
cent universe, and have refused us at the same time the privilege 
of participating in its higher spheres and existences! The law 
of destinies proportional to attractions answers, no. Had the Crea- 
tor denied us the gift of immortality, after having implanted in 
us the idea and desire of it, he would have violated his laws of 
justice and economy, and have tantalized uselessly his creature 


Man. 


In my next article, I will enter upon an examination of the 
practical organization of Association. 
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LONGFELLOW’S BALLADS AND POEMS.* 


Tus little book is one for which the public ought to be thank- 
ful. It is so seldom that a volume of poetry escapes from the 
American press, — we mean, a volume combining, in no ordinary 
degree, the three great elements of thought, fancy, and feeling 
which constitute true poetry, — that when such a work is placed 
in our hands, we should feel grateful to the giver. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s first poetical offering was, we believe, made two years 
ago, under the quaint, and not very appropriate title of “ Voices 
of the Night;” yet, whatever fault may be found with the name 
of the poet’s first-born, but little can be alleged against the bant- 
ling itself, which has proved as healthy and vigorous as the paren- 
tal heart could desire, and, if we can trust the report of those 
dry nurses the booksellers, enjoys the prospect of a prolonged 
and happy existence. To drop all metaphor, the sale of Mr. 
Longfellow’s work, on its first appearance, was rapid; and the 
fact that no fewer than six editions have been called for within 
two years, warrants us in believing that his poems continue to 
retain their hold on the public favor. 

Though the “ Voices of the Night” consisted, in a great mea- 
sure, of versions from the Spanish and German, yet original 
poems were interspersed among them, of a character to justify 
the belief that the author was one of those men to whom Heaven 
has given no stinted portion of the “sacred fire ;” and inspired a 
hope, in the lovers of good poetry, that he would not suffer the 
glorious gift to grow dim and die away for want of air. The 
present publication has ripened this hope into reality ; and, what 
is still better, shows us that the author is capable of a stronger 
and higher flight than that which he had first taken. The “ Bal- 
lads,” &c., are, in many respects, superior to the “ Voices of the 
Night.” In offering this opinion, we would not be understood 
as wishing to detract in any way from the merit of the poems 
first published, which, besides their intrinsic worth, will be, here- 
after, valuable, as the first free outpourings of a spirit destined to 
the production of better things. 

The little work to which we would now call the public atten- 
tion comprises four ballads ; —a translation from the Swedish of 
a remarkable poem by Tegner, the celebrated author of Frithiofs 
Saga ; — and eleven smaller original pieces. One of the earliest 


* Ballads and other Poems, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; author of 
“Voices of the Night,” “ Hyperion,” &c. Cambridge: John Owen. 1 vol. 


12mo, pp. 132. 
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forms in which the spirit of poetry assumed a visible existence, 
was that of the ballad: in England it was in great vogue pre- 
viously to the breaking out of the wars between the first Charles 
and his Parliament, which unhappily turned the public mind from 
poetical and other studies, to the exclusive pursuit of politics 
and religion ; and when the restoration brought with it more set- 
tled times, by a strange fatality, the old, manly Anglo-Saxon 
poetry became gradually warped and twisted into a shape more 
closely resembling the new French model, which, however clas- 
sical and admirable in itself, did not certainly deserve to be cher- 
ished at the expense of the good old forms of English poesy. It 
would seem, however, that the gay cavaliers of the seventeenth 
century, not content with bringing with them from their exile the 
corrupt morals of a foreign clime, imported also a perverted lite- 
rary taste ; nor was it till after the publication of Percy’s Relics in 
1774, that the readers of England learned again to relish and 
appreciate the high merits of a kind of poetry, which, in the 
hands of a man of genius, may be made expressive of every vari- 
ety of thought and feeling —the most pathetic as well as the 
most humorous. We need only refer to Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner,” and Cowper’s “ John Gilpin,” to prove the truth of this 
last assertion ; and if we look to Germany, we shall find that a 
mightier spirit than either Cowper or Coleridge believed in 
the excellence, and sanctioned by his example, the composition 
of ballads. We allude to Schiller, many of whose smaller and 
more touching poems were cast in that mould. In the present 
day, Uhland, and others of the Suabian school, have successfully 
maintained the European popularity of the ballad ; and the author 
of the pleasing volume before us has, by original productions as 
well as by translation, labored, and certainly not without effect, 
to give currency to poetry of this kind in America. 

About two years ago, near Fall River, the skeleton of a man 
was found, on which were still affixed the remains of a metal 
breast-plate, and other pieces of rusted and time-worn armor. 
Mr. Longfellow has made this curious specimen of American 
antiquities the subject of a very beautiful ballad, and to give in- 
creased interest to his poem, has connected the supposed story 
of the warrior of a by-gone age with that of the well-known 
tower at Newport. For our part, we are so willing to be agree- 
ably deceived in such matters, that, instead of admitting the more 
reasonable, but less poetical supposition, that the Newport struc- 
ture was erected by the earlier settlers as a stronghold and 
place of refuge against Indian attack, we shall henceforth believe it 
to have been the bona fide property of a Northern Viking, who 
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brought to the western world a practical knowledge of Saxon 
architecture, long before Columbus had dreamed of another hemi- 
sphere, or sought to turn his dreams into realities. 

The opening lines of the ballad are spirited; though they bear 
a stronger resemblance than we could wish to the commence- 
ment of the “ Ancient Mariner.” The poet is supposed to address 
the armed skeleton, who has sought his presence for a purpose 
hereafter explained. 

“Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Sull in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 
Why dost thou haunt me ?” 
Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December ! 
And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow, 
Came a dull voice of wo 
From the heart’s chamber. 

To the solemn address of the bard, the spectral representative 
of Scandinavian chivalry replies, that the purport of his visit is 
to request that the long forgotten story of his life may be told to 
the world: and, having, with this end in view, selected the poet 
as his biographer, he threatens him, in case his wish be disallow- 
ed, with “a dead man’s curse,” and then proceeds, without further 
preface, to relate the tale. 

“Far in the Northern Land, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the ger-falcon ; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 

*“ Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 


Fled like a shadow; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow.” 
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But the taming of ger-faleons, and the hunting of bears and 
wolves, were not long to employ the leisure hours, or satisfy the 
growing ambition of the adventurer. Following the “custom 
of the country,” he became a sharer in those predatory expedi- 
tions, which brought the savage Norsemen acquainted with the 
delightful regions of southern France and Italy. Returned from 
his career of blood, pillage, and devastation to the frozen land of 
his birth, the Viking, like other men of the sword, found much 
satisfaction in “fighting his battles o’er again,” and exciting the 
wonder and commiseration of his audience, by an account of the 
injuries he had inflicted, and those he had suffered. 

“Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender ; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor.” 

Upon one blue-eyed maiden in particular, the tale has its usual 
effect ; admiration and pity soon giving place in her bosom to a 
softer feeling. ‘The ‘‘ wooing” was prosperous, and is told, and 
well told, in one stanza; but the “ winning” depended, in some 
measure, on the consent of the damsel’s father—a grim old prince, 
who, having been a warrior himself, and knowing of what sort of 
stuff warriors are usually made, believed that his daughter’s hap- 
piness might be better secured by other means than by a union with 
the houseless, landless, remorseless Viking. This “royal Dane” 
is introduced to us in the following energetic lines, which show, 
also, the manner in which he received the suitor and his suit. 

“Bright in her father’s hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 

Chanting his glory ; 
When of Old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand, 
Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 

“‘ While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 

The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking-horn 

Blew the foam lightly.” 
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The lady, however, (as ladies usually do,) differed in opinion 
from her sire, and availing herself of a dark night, and a ladder 
of rope, committed her personto the suspicious protection of a ro- 
ving lover. ‘Their flight being soon discovered, old Hildebrand 
set out in pursuit, and though too late to prevent the lady’s em- 
barkation, was yet in time to give chase himself in a vessel which 
he opportunely found moored to the shore. The wind, which for 
a time had favored the runaways, now veered round, and the Vi- 
king already heard the triumphant laugh of his pursuers, when he 
resorted to the following bold, but not very humane maneuvre. 


* And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

Death! was the helmsman’s hail, 
Death without quarter! 

Mid-ships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water !” 


Hildebrand and his followers havirz been thus summarily dis- 
posed of, the Pirate resumed his voyage, and after three weeks 
of tempest, arrived on that western shore which was destined to 


* ” We quote the 


become his “last and longest dwelling place. 
four concluding stanzas, which explain the whole mystery of the 


Newport tower, and of the armed skeleton. 


“Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to lea-ward ; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lotfy tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking sea-ward. 


“ There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears ; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies ; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 

On such another! 


“Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 

The sun-light hateful ! 
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In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 

O, death was grateful ! 


“Thus, seamed with many scars 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended ! 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal ! to the Northland! skoal !’* 
—Thus the tale ended. 

We have given both time and space to the above ballad, be- 
cause, looking upon it as a fine, spirited production, and the best 
of its kind which Mr. Longfellow has written, we wished to call 
the reader’s attention to such portions of it as seem to us to have 
been composed with the greatest felicity. ‘The Wreck of the 
Hesperus” we shall pass by with the brief notice, that, though the 
story is well told and affecting, yet, neither in interest nor in ex- 
ecution, will this ballad bear a comparison with “ The Skeleton in 
Armor.” We have already alluded to the fact, that the opening 
lines of this last mentioned poem indicate that Mr. Longfellow 
had Coleridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner’’ present to his mind when he 
wrote his ballad. There are resemblances in thought and expres- 
sion, to other poets, which, as impartial reviewers, we cannot help 
noticing, and wish to see obliterated. ‘‘ The dead man’s curse” 
is too like “ the curse of the dead man’s eye” which the Ancient 
Mariner found so hard to be borne. In“ The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus,” the ship— 

“ That shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length,” 
was evidently built of the same timber with that, 
“ Which, like a pawing horse, let go, 
Then made a sudden bound.” 
and the stanza beginning ‘“‘Come hither, come hither, my little 
daughter,” is, though somewhat altered, taken from Childe Harold’s 
Good Night. When we use the word taken, we do not wish to 
convey the idea that Mr. Longfellow is a wilful plagiarist. He 
has evidently too many resources of his own to be driven to the 
necessity of borrowing “meal from another man’s grist.” His 
early studies and professional pursuits have made him familiar 








*In Scandinavia this is the customary salutation when drinking a health. 
have slightly changed the orthography of the word, in order to preserve the cor- 


rect pronunciation. 
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with the best poems of ancient and modern times, and probably, 
also, with not a few of the worst. It is not surprising that a mind 
so abundantly stored with the thoughts and peculiar expressions 
of other writers should sometimes mistake the suggestions of 
memory for inspiration. We notice these trifling errors, not 
from any hypercritical feeling, but because they are blemishes in 
poems of which we think so highly that we wish to see them, if 
possible, without the semblance of a fault. 

The two next ballads are translations; the one from Uhland, 
entitled “ The Luck of Edenhall’” —the other, “ The Elected 
Knight,” from the Danish. With regard to the first, we shall 
merely observe, that the version is literal, yet spirited — trans- 
ferring to the English tongue whatever beauties the poem pos- 
sesses in the German. As, however, we do not perceive many 
excellences in the original, we may be forgiven if we decline 
seeking them in the copy. With respect to the second ballad, 
we agree with the translator in believing it to be “ somewhat 
strange and mystical ;” and we leave its meaning to be sought, 
and its beauties to be admired, by those who are better skilled in 
reading riddles than we can pretend to be. 

The next poem to which we arrive, and the longest and best 
in the volume, is a translation of “The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper,” from the Swedish of Tegnér. As far as regards mod- 
ern languages, Mr. Longfellow is certainly the most learned poet 
in America; and we are glad to find that he turns that learning 
to the best account, by bringing, like the bee to his native hive, 
those treasures of sweetness which he has found abroad. To 
translate well requires powers very little inferior to those which 
are necessary to the production of an original work. The great 
defect of the majority of translators is, stiffness of style; they 
give us, perhaps, a true semblance of the body of their original, 
but it is a body without soul]. This error can only be avoided 
by those whose taste and judgment teach them precisely when to 
be literal, and when to sacrifice the /Jetter to the spirit. Mr. 
Longfellow appears to possess these great requisites in an emi- 
nent degree ; and such is the grace and facility of his version, 
(though compelled to make use of an uncommon and difficult 
measure, ) that, were the words “from the Swedish” erased from 
the title-page, it would be difficult not to mistake the poem for 
an original production. ‘That this translation has, to Mr. Long- 
fellow, been a labor of love, is obvious from the fact, that the 
whole of his preface (in itself a poem) is given to such account 
of the peculiar character and customs of the Swedish peasantry 
as may enable the reader to understand and relish the many allu- 
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sions to these with which Tegnér’s poem abounds. As the name 
sufficiently indicates, “The Children of the Lord’s Supper’ is 
descriptive of the manner in which a highly interesting ceremo- 
nial of the Lutheran church is performed in a country village of 
Sweden. The decoration of the house of prayer ;— the gather- 
ing there of young hearts to breathe their first vows, and enter 
into their earliest covenant with Heaven ; — the solemn and pater- 
nal address of the aged Pastor, teaching his young flock that 
Love, and not Fear, is the bond that should bind the Christian to 
God, —are set forth in language, the beautiful simplicity of 
which accords well with that of the subject. The poem is 
too long to be given here in full, and the different parts are so 
closely interwoven with, and dependant on, each other, that we 
scarcely know how to do justice to it by an extract. The open- 
ing lines, however, may suffice to give the reader an idea of the 
style of execution, and induce him to recur to the book itself for 
the remainder of the poem. Atall events, they will show with what 
ease Mr. Longfellow triumphs over difficulties which have often 
deterred English poets from the composition of Hexameters. 


Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had come. The church of the village 

Stood gleaming white in the morning’s sheen. On the spire of the belfry, 
Tipped with a vane of metal, the friendly flames of the Spring-sun 
Glanced like the tongues of fire, beheld by Apostles aforetime. 

Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, with her cap crowned with roses, 
Stood in her holyday dress in the fields, and the wind and the brooklet 
Murmured gladness and peace, God’s-peace! With lips rosy-tinted 
Whispered the race of the flowers, and merry on balancing branches 
Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to the Highest. 

Swept and clean was the churchyard. Adorned like a leaf-woven arbor 
Stood its old-fashioned gate ; and within upon each cross of iron 

Hung was a sweet-scented garland, new twined by the hands of affection. 
Even the dial, that stood on a fountain among the departed, 

(There full a hundred years had it stood,) was embellished with blossoms. 
Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his kith and the hamlet, 

Who on his birth-day is crowned by children and children’s children, 

So stood the ancient prophet, and mute with his pencil of iron 

Marked on the tablet of stone,and measured the swift-changing moment, 
While all around at his feet, an eternity slumbered in quiet. 

Also the church within was adorned, for this was the season 

In which the young, their parents’ hope, and the loved ones of heaven, 
Should at the foot of the altar renew the vows of their baptism. 
Therefore each nook and corner was swept and cleaned, and the dust was 
Blown from the walls and ceiling, and from the oil-painted benches. 
There stood the church like a garden; the Feast of the Leafy Pavilions* 





* The Feast of the Tabernacles ; in Swedish, Lofhayddohdgtiden, the Leaf-huts’- 
high-tide. 
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Saw we in living presentment. From noble arms on the church wall 
Grew forth a cluster of leaves, and the preacher’s pulpit of oak-wood 
Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod before Aaron. (silver, 
Wreathed thereon was the Bible with leaves, and the dove, washed with 
Under its canopy fastened, a necklace had on of wind-flowers 

But in front of the choir, round the altar-piece painted by Hréberg,* 
Crept.a garland gigantic; and bright-curling tresses of ange!s 

Peeped, like the sun from a cloud, out of the shadowy leaf-work. 
Likewise the lustre of brass, new-polished, blinked from the ceiling, 

And for the lights there were lilies of Pentecost set in the sockets. 


To the preceding translation, and a few of the original poems 
which follow it, we would refer for proof of the truth of the as- 
sertion made in the outset of this review, that Mr. Longfellow’s 
present volume is decidedly superior to his first publication. We 
shall, even at the risk of exceeding the limits assigned to us, quote 
such of the minor poems as furnish the foundation of this opinion, 
However, before we do this, we wish to offer a few remarks on 
what strikes us as an unfortunate peculiarity of Mr. Longfellow’s po- 
etry. Ineach poem, he has but one idea, which in the progress of his 
song is gradually unfolded, and at last reaches its full development 
in the concluding lines. To borrow an illustration from the art of 
painting, the poet’s subject is first shown to us in profile, then three 
quarters, and lastly, we have the full face. This singleness of 
thought might lead a harsh critic to suspect intellectual barren- 
ness; but we see in it nothing more than an adherence to a false 
system. A greater error into which Mr. Longfellow falls occa- 
sionally, is want of clearness: of this fault we shall give an ex- 
ample from the poem entitled “God’s-Acre.” ‘To the first four 
lines we have nothing to object, but the remaining stanzas are as 
foggy as a spring morning in Dutch Land. 


I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


God’s-Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 


We think, (though we are not sure,) that by “the seed gar- 
nered in the heart to be sown in the grave,” the poet intends to 
express figuratively those human affections which are sometimes 


*The peasant-painter of Sweden. He is known chiefly by his altar-pieces in 


the village churches. 
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said to cling to their earthly objects after these have been remov- 
ed by death. In the last line, however, by a strange process of 
mutation, this seed is converted into “ bread,” and what is more 
strange, into “ the bread of life!” To make “ confusion worse con- 
founded,” in the third stanza, we, and not the “ seed garnered in 
our hearts,” nor “‘ the bread of life,” are cast into the furrows of 
God’s-Acre, whence it would seem we rise at the sound of the 
Archangel’s trump, and by a rapid power of vegetation, rise also 
in a state to be winnowed by the aforesaid trumpet, which for that 
purpose possesses the power of a fanning mill! What becomes 
of the chaff cannot be told “to ears polite,’ —but the grain 
is transported ¢o bloom in “ gardens of a second birth!” 
Another poem, also, (we mean that entitled ‘“ Maidenhood,”) 
seems to have been composed soon after the poet had risen from 
the perusal of his Danish ballad, — for, like its prototype, it is full 
of mystery, and not to be understood, but at the expense of more 
time and trouble than a song can justly claim. Obscurity is an 
author’s worst sin, and one for the commission of which the crit- 
ics (though literary popes) can give no absolution. Having thus 
discharged the least agreeable part of our duty, we shall now pro- 
ceed to place before our readers two of those poems which we be- 
lieve to present the pretensions of Mr. Longfellow to poetic fame 


in the most favorable light. 
THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 


Filled is Life’s goblet to the brim; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 
And chant a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 


No purple flowers,—no garlands green, 

Conceal the goblet’s shade or sheen, 

Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 

Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 


This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters, that upstart, 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong gonvulsions rent apart, 

Are running all to waste. 


And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 

Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned 

Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 
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Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 

And in an earlier age than ours 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 


It gave new strength, and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 
And he who battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore. 


Then in Life’s goblet freely press, 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the colored waters less, 
For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give! 


And he who has not learned to know 

How false its sparkling bubbles show, 

How bitter are the drops of wo, 

With which its brim may overflow, 
He has not learned to live. 


The prayer of Ajax was for light; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of tha. noonday night, 
He asked but the return of sight, 

To see his foeman’s face. 


Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light,—for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care, 
That crushes into dumb despair 

One half the human race. 


O suffering, sad humanity ! 

O ye afflicted ones, who lie 

Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die, 
Patient, though sorely tried ! 


I pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf! 

The Battle of our Life is brief, 

The alarm,—the struggle,—the relief,— 
Then sleep we side by side. ! 
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THE RAINY DAY. 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 
My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 
Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 

There are two other poems in this collection, which many of 
our readers will believe to be in no respect inferior to those we 
have quoted above. One, entitled ‘“ Charles River,” seems to have 
been composed with more of genuine feeling, than anything else 
in the volume; and proves that Mr, Longfellow can write with 
great perspicuity, when he chooses to do so. Another, “ Excel- 
sior,” though a spirited production, carries along with it a false 
moral, which greatly diminishes its merit in our eyes. A broth- 
er critic speaks of it, in a late number of the New York Review, 
as“ representing the ardor, the energy of genius, struggling against 
difficulties and distress, against temptations without, and passions 
within, and dying at the hard-won goal with the word Excelsior 
engraved on his heart, and trembling on his lips.” The great 
merit of a picture, whether made with pencil or pen, is its truth ; 
and this merit does not belong to Mr. Longfellow’s sketch. Men 
of genius may, and probably do, meet with greater difficulties in 
their struggles with the world and their own strong passions, 
than their fellow-men who are less highly gifted; but their pow- 
er of overcoming obstacles is proportionably greater, and the 
result of their laborious suffering is, not death, but immortality. 

We shall take leave of the poet with a sincere expression 
of our admiration for what he has done to elevate the liter- 
ary character of his country and his own; we trust, that hav- 
ing made so brilliant a début, he will not stop here — but, that 
in due course of time, he will produce a new volume, to which 
the critical finger may point as affording further evidence that 
poetic genius is a plant that does not droop under American 
skies. 


Vor. X., No. XLIV.—25 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


History oF THE Lire or RicHarp Ceur-pe-Lion, Kinc or Enctanp. By G. P.R. 

James, Esq., Author of “‘ The History of Charlemagne,” ‘‘ Edward the Black Prince,” 

‘‘ Richelieu,” “ Darnley,” &c., &c. 2 vols. 12m.0. New York: J. & H.G. Langley, 

57 Chatham street. 1842. 

Richard was the great type and embodiment of that which the spirit of chivalry 
made out of the sterling but rather coarse materials afforded by the native character 
of the Englishman. As a later occupant of the same throne delighted to be regarded 
as “‘ the first gentleman” of the England of our own day, he was ‘the first knight’ 
of the England of the twelfth century. James has been living so long in the midst of 
the records and remembrances of that great epoch of the history of Europe, whose 
ascendent star was the institution of chivalry, that he could not resist the temptation 
of drawing at full length the portraiture of the figure which must have been constant- 
ly before him as the most prominent and the most complete representative of the 
whole epoch. To attempt it on his habitual canvass of romantic fiction, with the 
color of fancy with which his vivid pencil has so often peopled its surface, would have 
been a presumption not rashly to be ventured on till the world should have forgotten 
the Richard of the “‘ Talisman,” and the Black Knight of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” Instead, there- 
fore, of writing a romance founded upon history, Mr. James has taken for a history a 
subject which was in itself aromance. His peculiar qualification for the task is un- 
known to but few of our readers ; and we need say nothing more, than that his per- 
formance of it will be found in no respect to disappoint the expectation with which 
these volumes will be opened by every reader. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAw oF Kinpness. By Rev.G.W. Montgomery. Utica: O. 
. 
Hutchinson, 41 Genesee street. 1841. 


This is a very modest and unpretending little volume, but one which we should re- 
joice to see scattered broadcast through the land. It is devoted chiefly to the practical 
illustration of that great law which the world first heard from the lips of Him who 
spake as never man spake, bidding us to “ overcome evil with good ;” and the author 
has accumulated a great variety of instances to prove the superior efficacy, even as 
means of success in the attainment of useful practical results, in the conduct of hu- 
man affairs, of the gentle spirit of Love, and Mercy, and Charity, over any of the 
means of coercion, terror, and vengeance, which have been the favorite methods of 
action of individuals as of governments, ever since the world began. No one, we will 
venture to assert, can lay down these pages, without being made a better, a wiser, 
and a happier man, by the few hours which will suffice to travel through them; and 
there are doubtless many to whom they will for the first time suggest an idea of the 
true meaning of a great part of the teachings of Christ—as well as some prophetic 
glimpse, perhaps, of the now unimagined, unhoped for, practical results, in the ame- 
lioration of human society, which are yet destined to be the millennial fruit of the 
divine seed strewn over the earth in the imperishable record of those teachings. 





Rurat Sxetcues. By Thomas Miller, Author of ‘‘ A Day in the Woods,” “ Beauties 
of the Country,” “‘ Royston Gower,” &c. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1842. 


‘* My table is spread with the humblest fare ; my viands served up in beechen bowl 
and pewter platter. Those, therefore, who can only dine from off vessels of gold and 
silver, and whose stomachs cannot brook the homeliest food, need not lift up my low- 
ly latch, nor bend their stately bodies to enter my humble door-way.” Such is the 
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modest invitation which greets the reader in the introduction to these very pleasant and 
natural sketches of country life in England. We have accepted the invitation, and 
found it no wearisome effort to sit through the rustic banquet, and can sincerely re- 
commend every reader who would be amused with much quiet humor, touched by 
simple but true pathos, interested in pictures of genume human nature, drawn evi- 
dently by an observant eye from the life, and charmed with descriptions of natural 
scenery, reflecting well the beauty inspiring them — not to pass by the ‘lowly latch’» 
of a man of true genius, who has raised himself from the obscurity of one of the hum- 
blest of mechanical occupations, in an English country town, to a fame not unfamiliar 
to our as well as his own side of the ocean. 


ConsECTURES AND RESEARCHES CONCERNING THE LOVE, MADNESS, AND IMPRISON- 
MENT OF ToRQUATO Tasso ; by Richard Henry Wilde. 2vols. New York: A.V. 
Blake, 1842. 

“There is scarcely a poet,” says the author of this work, “‘ whose life excites a 
more profound and melancholy interest than that of Torquato Tasso. His short and 
brilliant career of glory captivates the imagination, while the heart is deeply affected 
by his subsequent misfortunes. Greater fame and greater misery have seldom been 
the lot of man, and a few brief years sufficed for each extreme. An exile even in his 
boyhood, the proscription and confiscation suffered by his father, deprived him of 
home and patrimony. Honor and love, the favor of princes and enthusiastic praise, 
dazzled his youth. Envy, malice, and treachery—tedious imprisonment, and reputed 
madness—insult, poverty, and persecution, clouded his manhood. The evening of his 
days was saddened by a troubled spirit, want, sickness, bitter memories, and deluded 
hopes : and when, at length, a transient gleam of sunshine fell upon his prospects, 
death substituted the immorrar for the LAUREL crown.” 

It is obvious enough that anything relating to the events of so singular a life would 
be read with eagerness ; but how is the interest increased, when they are told in the 
terse, elegant, and graceful manner, which distinguishes the style of our estimable 
countryman, Mr. Wilde. In this work, he has not attempted to write the life of the 
great Italian poet, but to set history right as to the most important incidents of that 
life, which have become strangely confused, through the inconsistencies, falsehoods, 
and ignorance of his many biographers. He does not rely so much, in this effort, upon 
the conjectures of others, as upon deductions drawn from a careful perusal and col- 
lation of all the poet’s own writings. A prevailing mystery has long hung round the 
fate of Tasso. Rumors of a high-placed love were known to his own age, connected 
with tales of intrigue, treachery, false keys, intercepted letters, feigned madness, and 
cruel imprisonment. His sonnets abound in inklings of concealed adventures, and 
suppressed, but melancholy experience. The nature of these hidden transactions, 
how far they involved high personages of that day, to what extent they contributed 
to the real or imputed derangement of the poet, are questions that have long baffled 
literary research. Mr. Wilde, in undertaking partially to relieve the obscurity, does 
not pretend to have unravelled the knot, yet he has certainly sustained his own posi- 
tions by a mass of probable testimony, which gives to what he modestly calls his 
conjectures, the force and weight of direct evidence. 

His own theory is, that Tasso was devotedly attached to the Princess Leonora of 
Ferrara, who seems to have requited his affections, but that the difference in their 
rank made it necessary to conceal their attachment ; that it was most ignominiously 
betrayed by a heartless friend, who possessed himself of the secret by means of false 
keys ; and that the subsequent severity of Duke Alphonso had its origin in his knowl- 
edge of the love of the princess. But we have no space to unfold the whole story. 
We must, therefore, refer our readers to the volume itself. No one, we are assured 
who has the least curiosity in such matters, will put it down without reading it. As 
a specimen of literary controversy it is admirable, written with a fair and candid 
spirit, in a lively and beautiful style, and with considerable philosophical insight. Its 
translations are spirited and striking : in short, it does equal honor to the genius, the 
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learning, and the impartiality of the author. How we could wish that more of our 
countrymen, whom circumstances enable to reside abroad, would devote their time 
and wealth to such honorable labors as have engaged the leisure of Mr. Wilde. 


Ancient SPANISH BALLADS; HISTORICAL AND ROMANTIC. Translated with notes. 
By J. G. Lockhart, Esq. A new edition revised. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Origin, Antiquity, Character, and Influence of the Ancient Ballads of Spain ; 
and an analytical Account, with Specimens, of the Romance of the Cid. New 
York, Wiley & Putnam ; 161 Broadway, mpcccx Lt. 


The celebrity of these translations, culled from the richest and most interesting 
ballad literature possessed by any existing nation, renders quite superfluous any re- 
commendation of this beautiful volume. They are here presented to the American 
reader, not only with those graces of typography suitable to their literary excellence 
and historical interest, but also accompanied and illustrated by the brilliant article in 
a recent number of the Edinburgh, on the antiquity and spirit of the old Spanish Bal- 
lad. The addition of the series of sketches from the new series of the Penny Maga- 
zine, on the Romances of Spain, containing a narrative analysis of the ballads relating 
to the life and exploits of the Cid, with copious specimens, unites with its other con- 
tents to give to this edition a greater value, to the judicious taste, than any of the 
English editions can borrow even from a]l the richness of decoration which has been 
lavished on the last. 

The days of the old Spanish chivalry were certainly the age of the highest romance 
known to the history of any of the nations of Europe. A rich variety of elements 
to produce this result, in a degree wholly unparalleled, were there found in combina- 
tion. The habits of hardihood and daring enterprise, nurtured by the centuries of 
unintermitting struggle with the Moors, for the possession of the country,—the influ- 
ence of the art, science, and literature of that luxurious and polished civilization, of 
which, over a large portion of the peninsula, the Crescent was the emblem, spreading 
its humanizing contagion even over the stern warriors whose blades were hilted 
with the Cross,—the high tone of devotional feeling and of Christian morality, derived 
from the religious character of these long guerrilla crusades,—the spirit of personal 
freedom and independence of kingly control, growing out of the isolated position in 
which each warrior was compelled to maintain himself by his own gallantry and his 
own resources,—together with that noble pride, and high-toned dignity and courtesy, 
which have always seemed peculiarly to belong to the genius of the Spanish character, 
—the union of such materials as these composed a soil, in which it may well be con- 
ceived, that the institutions of chivalry could scarcely fail to spring up to a stately 
Juxuriance of growth, which it never knew on any other. Of this, the peculiar spirit 
of the time and land, the Ballad, in which it sought its natural utterance, conveys to 
us an idea, which modern description would vainly attempt. How admirably Mr. 
Lockhart has succeeded in the task, so rarely successful, of transplanting these exotics 
of another clime to the foreign, yet rot wholly uncongenial soil of the English idiom, 
the applause of the whole world of criticism has long attested. We shall confine 
ourselves to simply congratulating our readers on the facility with which they may 
now command their possession, in a form at the same time elegant and unexpensive ; 
and conclude our notice of the volume by the following quotation from the introduc- 
tory essay already alluded to: ‘ Confidently do we invite our readers to the entire 
volume, in the assurance that they will better judge of the spirit of the whole, than 
by any selections of ours, which, at best, show rather the turn of mind of the selecter, 
than of the original. Mr. Lockhart has conjured up a boundless succession of scenes 
and actors, who pass before our viewin a Banquo glass ; Bernardo, the hero of Ron- 
cesvalles, the personified principle of the immemorial, inveterate resistance of Span- 
iards against the invading Gaul —when Christian and Moor forgot their own mutual 
hatred and death-struggle, in the more absorbing common abhorrence of France. 
The Cid—‘ My Cid, he was born in a good hour,’ ‘ the honor of Spain’—the type and 
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epitome of her national character, whose horse, sword, beard, every part, parcel, and 
particular, has been made the theme of a poem. Poor Blanche ! in her lonely prison, 
sighing like Mary Stuart for her lost, her much loved France, and murdered by her 
wayward husband, Den Pedro ;— then comes his hour of retribution, the fratricidal 
wrestling at Montiel, the bloody civil wars, the Roses and Bosworth of Spain ;—anon 
the scene shifts to Granada, to the fairy Alhambra, to the banquet of beauty,—the 
fountain, jereed, and tournament. Then, dark-coming calamities cast their shadow 
over joy and pomp; a cry of wo from Alhambra, a hurrying and stirring in the city, 
a saddling of steeds, a buckling on of armor, a riding up and down; the contest, 
the defeat, the triumph of the cross, the fall of the crescent, never to rise again. 
Then is heard the ‘ last sigh of the Moor,’ as, descend.ng from the hillock of Padul, 
his water-standing eyes looked their last farewell at those red towers, his paradise 
on earth, now lost forever. Then murmur out the plaintive ditties of fallen Granada, 
those Morisco wails which were forbidden to be sung, lest the tear that they called 
up should be brushed away by the clinched hand, which passed rapidly over the 
brow to grasp the sword of vengeance.” 


Lire oF THE Countess Emriy Prater, translated by J. K. Salomonski, a Polish 
exile. J. Leavitt, No. 14 John-st. 

‘“The woman whose life is here narrated,’ says a contemporary, “‘ took a con- 
spicuous part in the revolution of 1830, by which Poland endeavored to emancipate 
herself from the tyranny of Russia. At the age of twenty-five, she put on the dress 
of a man, and having been accomplished in the use of arms, encouraged the peasants 
of Lithunia to insurrection, and at the head of a considerable force, achieved a vic- 
tory at Jezeorossy over a superior number of the Russians. She afterward joined 
the corps of Zaluski, and participated in the severe action which took place at Przys- 
towiany. During the battle, she was in the front line, passing from rank to rank, 
braving death with as much fearlessness as the hardiest soldier, and animating, by 
her presence and spirit, the drooping hearts of her worn and depressed companions. 
Her retreat from that disastrous affair—continually exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
almost trampled upon by the horses, and covered with mud and gore—was attended 
by a series of unparalleled sufferings and escapes. She was afterward in several 
other engagements, conducting herself in all of them with the greatest intrepidity 
and calmness, and everywhere sustaining, by her enthusiasm, the confidence of the 
insurgents. The fatigues and excitements of a camp life appear to have been too 
severe for her delicate frame ; and she died about one year after having entered the 
service, ou her way to join the troops at Warsaw, indignant at the base surrender 
made to Prussia by Chlapowski, the general under whom she acted. Her biogra- 
pher, who was an intimate personal friend, speaks of her as a woman of noble fami- 
ly, beautiful person, fine attainments, and an exalted patriotism and piety. The histo- 
ry he has given of her possesses all the interest ofthe most exciting romance.” 

We have read the work through, and are so much pleased with it, that we shall, if 
we find time, present our readers with a more extended notice of her singular and 
romantic experience. 





Twice-Torp Tarts, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: James Monroe & Com- 

pany, 2 vols, 1841. 

Who will not be delighted to learn that the popularity of Mr. Hawthorne’s book 
has induced him to prepare avother edition? Delighted for two reasons,—first, that 
there is discernment and taste enough with the American public to perceive the merits 
of such unpretending volumes as these, and, second, that an author of such singular 
merit should find an encouragement for the continuation of his labors. What an ab- 
surd notion some people—not foreign writers only—have as to the inability of the 
Americans to appreciate genuine originality and excellence. The truth is just to the 
contrary. Nowriter of real power has arisen in the United States who has not been 
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speedily and even generously recognised. Channing, Irving, Bryant, Bancroft, Cooper, 
Miss Sedgwick, and others, who have attained celebrity, have been welcomed 
from the beginning. They were not more skilful in the use of their pens, than the public 
have been quick to record their claims. We might trace the causes of the fact to the 
influences of our free institutions, but it is not our intention to dissert on that point now, 
reserving it for a more extended and elaborate illustration, nor shall we be diverted from 
what we have to say of the special subject in hand. Hawthorne is a model of sim- 
plicity, ease, grace, quiet humor, and seriousness. His short, unambitious tales steal 
upon us with the silent charm of a melody, heard, now among the singing of birds, 
and cheerful voices, and now in the pensive twilight, amid the mournful shadows of 
some dark mouldering ruin. Nothing forced, affected, or vicious, disturbs the har. 
mony of the effect. All of Mr. Hawthorne's tales are short, yet there is scarcely 
one of them that does not contain one passage or more of striking truth. They are, 
moreover, al] fresh. He has not imported his literary fabrics, nor made them after 
patterns, to be found in either obscure or noted foreign warehouses. From his own 
mind, with the accumulated experiences of New England life—he draws his inspira- 
tion. It is from New England history and social existence that he derives his hints 
and materials. New England traditions, New England incidents, New England cus- 
toms, New England manners, are the staples of his productions. He works them all 
into his simple narrative with the skill and force of a master. How gentle his man- 
ner, how touching his pathos, how delightfully perplexing yet plain his mysteries, 
and how impressive and profitable his moral suggestions! It is impossible to read 
him without feeling that you are becoming a better man, fresher in intellect, purer in 
heart. 

We take great pride to ourselves, that some of these tales originally appeared in the 
Democratic Review ; and the reader of them, at that time, will be rejoiced to learn 
that they can now be had, with many others equally exquisite, in a collected form. 
We could wish that we might be able to promise them more from the same source ! 


CriticaL AND Misceitaneous Essays. By Christopher North (Professor Wilson), 

Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 3 vols. 1842. 

Professor Wilson is generally understood to be the editor of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and these essays are gathered from his multiform contributions to that periodi- 
cal. Few men are possessed of greater versatility of talent. ‘His learning,” says 
a biographer, ‘is profound and excursive ; his criticism searching and sound ; his de- 
scriptions of scenery exquisitely true ; his paintings of human character and passions 
admirable ; his wit and humor delightful, and no writer of modern times has written 
so many deliciously eloquent passages, which produce, if we may so express ourselves, 
gushes of admiration.”’ With all the unquestioned ability, however, of Professor Wil- 
son, it must be confessed that his style is always too rhapsodical, often careless and 
awkward, and sometimes obscure. He has strong and bitter prejudices, and his sen- 
sibilities are uncontrollable. Yet there is a general current of sympathy with all that 
is great and beautiful in nature and art pervading his soul. 


Tue PurLosopHy or Mystery. By Walter Cooper Dendy. London: Longman, 
Orme, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 1841. 


We think the author of this work has fallen into an error in calling his book “ the 
Philosophy of Mystery ;”’ it is in our opinion rather the history of Mystery, and as 
such is full of interesting detail in relation to the thousand and one questions which 
have been discussed on the phenomena of the mind. It is impossible, in a short no- 
tice, which is all we can give, to impress the reader with the distinctive character of 
this work. We have no hesitation, however, in saying, after a hasty glance over its 
contents, that it will be found highly interesting and valuable to all who have made 
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the philosophy of mystery a study, while to the general reader it will unfold a variety 
of the most marvellous and interesting facts, that patience, industry, and a powerful- 
ly synthetical mind can arrange. In these days, when phrenology, Mesmerism, and 
the sublimated doctrines of the New Jerusalem church, with the pantheism of Ger. 
many, are among the most prominent topics of investigation and discourse, this work 
will prove of great service to those whose tastes lead them into such researches. We 
cite from the table of contents some prominent subjects on which the author treats, 
observing, by the way, that if he has displayed as much ability in the structure of the 
work as he has discernment in the selection of the material, the general reader will 
most willingly acknowledge his indebtedness to him. Among the most prominent 
topics are the following: ‘‘ Nature and Motives of Ghosts ;’’ ‘‘ Prophecy of Spectres ;”” 
‘ Phantasy from Mental Association, and from Cerebral Excitement ;” ‘* Mysterious 
Forms and Signs ;” “ Analysis and Classification of Spectral Illusions ;” ‘‘ Nature of 
Soul and Mind ;” “of Sleep, Sublimity and Imperfection of Dreaming ;” “ Moral and 
Material Causes of Dreams ;” “ Imitative Monomania ;” ‘* Abstraction of Intellect ;” 
“ Transmigration ;’’ ‘* Analysis of Trance ;”” ‘‘ Mesmerism ;”’ “ Sibylline Influence ;” 
&c.,&c. On all the above subjects the mass of facts corroborative of the author’s 
views are pertinent, and cannot fail, accompanied as they are with critical observa- 
tions, to awaken as well as inform the curiosity of the reader. The work, we under- 
stand, will be published in this country early in the ensuing season by the Messrs. 
Langley of Chatham street, New York. 


Poems By Fraccus. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1842. 

This volume, we are told in the title-page, contains a group of poems relating to 
the Passaic River, with other musings. Most of them have appeared, if we mistake not, 
in various publications of the day. They possess considerable merit, but, like most of 
the poetical effusion’s of our young writers, bear too evident marks of haste. It, how- 
ever, gives us pleasure to see authors, as in this instance, strive to connect their wri- 
tings with the picturesque and beautiful scenes of their country, or with thrilling and 
worthy incidents of its history. It isa noble ambition, which deserves to be encour- 
aged in all who cherish its impulses. 


Tue New TALE or a Tus; an Adventure in Verse. By F.W.N. Bailey, Esq., with 
Illustrations after designs by Lieut. J.S. Cotton, engraved on wood, by J. J. Butler. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1842. 

It is no slight praise of this volume to say, that the witty humor of the illustrations 
goes far to redeem the total want of it in the poem which accompanies them—though 
the latter truth is evidently one of which its author has not the remotest suspicion of 


an idea. 


Gems oF THE Mopern Poets, with BrocrapuicaL Notices. By S.C. Hall. Carey 
and Hart: Philadelphia. 

This is a beautiful reprint of the third volume of the series, entitled “ The Book 
of Gems,” published some time since in London, and superbly embellished. The 
present work contains a choice selection of poetic gems from the most gifted pens of 
the present day, including the productions of Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Moore, 
Southey, Coleridge, Elliot, Mrs. Norton, Keats, Charles Lamb, Hemans, &c., &c., te 
which the editor has appended a series of interesting biographical notices and critical 
analyses of each writer. The whole presents a rich galaxy of beauties, and must 
prove an acceptable contribution to the admirers of elegant literature. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


_ Atthe commencement of the New Year, 
it will perhaps be as well to revert to the 


past, and make a few remarks upon the | 


progress of art among us. It is certainly 
gratifying to observe the development of 
thought and feeling that has started into 
existence within a comparatively short 
time. In place of copying the frequent 
inferior productions of other countries, 
with scarcely the qualifications of third 
rate ability to sustain them, we now 
appreciate the utility in drawing upon our 
own resources, by the rich and varied An- 
nuals, the result of native skill and inge- 
nuity. It is true, our artists generally 
cannot compete with those of older coun- 
tries, fostered by the riches of a wealthy 
aristocracy, but their productions are 
fully equal and in most cases superior to 
the productions of those with which the 
American public is so we}l acquainted ; 
and moreover have about them the stamp 
of freshness that the foreign works are 
sadly deficient in. Mount’s charming lit- 
tle picture of “ The Raffle,” will illus- 
trate our meaning at once. The Gift, 
(published in Philadelphia,) the work 
containing a copy of the peinting we have 
alluded to, is a beautiful volume, and 
edited with great skill, while the embel- 
lishments are deserving especial com- 
mendation. There are one or two delight- 
ful gems of art from the burin of Cheney, 
lacking nothing except a little more vigor 
to render them perfect. 

The Token (published in Boston) is an- 
other work of a similar class expensively 
and elaborately embellished by Rawdon, 
Wright, Hatch, and Smilie of this city, 
from the designs of various artists; it is 
useless to recur to the individual merits of 
each particular engraving where the im- 
press of a certain character is so strongly 
marked ; we would simply suggest that if 
there had been less pains taken in the 
execution, it would have been infinitely 
better: the principal fault is a bank-note 
looking style that does not exactly suit 
this kind of engraving. The works we 
have mentioned are among the most pro- 
minent, though there are others that de- 
serve notice at our hands, but we plead 
lack of time and space to accede to our 
wishes, and must therefore refrain from 
remarking at length upon the great un- 

rovement visible, hoping that next year 
urther advances will take place both 
from the publisher and the public, and 
that the artist in following, ofttimes a 

recarious 
esiee, will be placed u 
to which his talents an 
entitle him. 

A splendid collection of fac-similes of 
MSS. of all ages and nations now in exist- 
ence in the several Public Libraries of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, &c., is 
in course of publication at Paris. The 
work will be comprised in four folio vol- 
umes, accompanied by 300 colored plates, 


n that elevation 
energy so justly 


and always an arduous pro- | 


| and will contain, among others, autograph 
| specimens of the-celebrated Dante of the 
Vatican, the Greek Dioscorides, the most 
famous specimen of Greek caligraphy 
which antiquity has handed down to us— 
| the Egyptian Papyri at the Louvre—the 
; Psalter presented by Charlemagne to Pope 
Adrian—the Prayer Book of Mary Queen 
of Scots—the Lay of the Mennesingers— 
the Breviary used by the Emperor Charles 
| V. Alse,a Phoenician MS. of 2000 years 
| prior to the Christian era—the Papyri of 
Herculaneum—and other specimens of 
Sclavonic. Anglo-Saxon, Lombard, and 
| Oriental Writings. 

| The library of Nicholas V. contained 
5,000 volumes, and probably cost then as 
much as some of the present day compris- 
ing a hundred times the amount of books. 

Antiquity.—The press at which the 
philosopher Franklin worked while a jour- 
|neyman printer in London, has been 
placed at the disposal of John B. Murray, 
of New York, (now in Liverpool],) and 
will soon be sent to this country. 

An Antiquarian of Caen has published 
a curious little work, called CAEN EN 
1786, describing that interesting old city 
just as it was before the great revolution, 
when all its movements were intact. 

The first circulating or lending library 
in Europe was established at Wetzlar by 
Winkler, the bookseller and printer, 
towards the termination of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Letters from Rome mention that an 
Italian translation of Sparks’ Life of 
Washington, with a selection from Wash- 
ington’s writings, is about to be published 
in Italy. 

The works of Schiller and Goéthe are 
now, we observe, being translated into 
modern Greek. 

The Charleston Courier notices a rare 
literary curiosity in that city. It is a He- 
brew Prayer Book thirteen hundred and 
fifty-seven years old! ‘The Courier says 
it isan immense volume, written in the 
Hebrew character, on parchment of the 
finest quality, altogether with tne pen, 
and with an accuracy and beauty that 
makes it a masterpiece of penmanship. 











AMERICAN LITERARY ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

| D. APPLETON & CO. announce the 

republication, in serial form, of Lover’s 

Handy Andy: also, 

The Daughters of Britain, their position 
in Society, Character, and Responsibility, 
by Mrs. Ellis. 

The Crofton Boys, by Harriet Marti- 
neau. 
| The Young Islander, a Tale of the last 

century. 

The American in Egypt, and his Ram- 
| bles through Arabia-Petraa and the Holy 
| Land, by J. E. Cooley. In monthly num- 
bers. 
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The Book of the Navy; comprising a 
General History of the American Marine, 
and Particular Accounts of all the most 
celebrated Naval Battles, from the De- 


claration of Independence to the present | 


tune. Splendidly embellished with nume- 
rous engravings from original drawings— 
by Wm. Croome. One handsome vol- 
ume 12mo. 

Disce Vivere. Learn to Live; where- 
in is shown that the life of Christ is and 
ought to be an express pattern for imita- 
tion unto the life of a Christian. By 
Christopher Sutton, D.D. 

Philosophical History of Mankind, 
translated from the German of Professor 
Herder. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Life of Alexander Hamilton, edit- 
ed by his son ; the concluding vols. 

The second and concluding volume of 
the History of Napoleon, with 500 illus- 
trations. 

They have just issued a new edition of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes, Hero Worship, and 
the Heroic in History,’ &c. 1 vol. 

‘The History ofa Merchant’s Widow,” 
is the title of an interesting little volume 
from the popular pen of Mrs. Hofland, 
and is = adapted for youth from its 
high moral deer, as indeed are all 
the productions of this favorite author- 
ess. 

Mr. Kinne, author of some very useful 
works on legal practice, has just com- 
pleted “A Law Compendium, comprising 
a series of questions and answers cover- 
ing almost every possible difficulty which 
can be supposed to arise; with authori- 
ties,” &e 

An interesting book is about to be re- 
published in this country by C. K. Moore 
of this city, entitled “The Protestant 
Exiles of Zillerthal,” detailing the his- 
tory of their persecutions, and expatria- 
tion from the Tyrol, on separating from 
the Roman Church, and embracing the 
Reformed Faith. Transiated from the 
German of Dr. Rheinwald of Berlin, by 
John B. Saunders. This isa volume of 
great value, as presenting a portraiture of 
some of the sufferings in the Tyrol, like 
those given of the Vaudois by Dr. Gilly. 
The oftice of the translator has been per- 
formed with great faithfulness and skill, 
and evinces no less acquaintance with 
German idiom, than the characteristics of 
a refined and cultivated mind. 

J.& H. G. LANGLEY have in press a 
Practical Compendium of the Materia 
Medica, with numerous formule, adapted 
for the treatment of the diseases of in- 
fancy and childhood ; on the basis of Alex- 
ander Ure, M.D. M.R.C.S., London. By 
Charles A. Lee. M.D. A.M., late Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica in the University 
of New York. 

They have also in progress the new 
national work already announced, enti- 
tled “ Washington Ilustrated,” or the 
Life of General Washington, private, mili- 
tary, and political, entirely re-written, 
and compiled from authentic and original 
documents, including much new and ex- 
clusive information derived from the mem- 
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| bers of the family. The work will be 
profusely embellished by several hundred 
exquisite illustrations by the first artists 
from original designs by Chapman, includ- 
ing a series of highly interesting histori- 
cal pictures now in possession of J. K. 
Paulding, Esq., &c. 

We are not yet at liberty to disclose 
the name of the author, but the publish- 
ers are enabled to state, that arrange- 
ments are nearly completed for ensuring 
for the work the pen of one of the most 
distinguished writers of the present age. 
The work will be issued in the serial 
form, and will be commenced with as lit- 
tle delay as may be commensurate with 
the care required for the production of so 
costly a publication. 

The same firm have just completed a 
new work by Dr. Martyn Paine, author of 
“‘ Medical and Physiological Commenta- 
ries,” entitled 

Physiological View of the Materia Me- 
dica ; with an arrangement of the articles 
in their several groups, according to their 
relative value. By Martyn Paine, M.D., 
A.M., Professor of the Institutes of Med- 
icine and Materia Medica in the Medical 
Department of the New York University. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

The new historical work of Mr. James, 
“‘ History of the Life and Times of Rich- 
ard Ceeur-de-Lion,” has been highly suc- 
cessful, the first edition of the work be- 
ing already nearly exhausted. 

Mr. O’Sullivan’s “ Report on the Abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment”? has also 
attracted considerable attention. We 
hope that this important subject, which is 
now again before the Legislature of this 
| and several other States, will awaken that 
interest which it so well deserves. 

We invite the attention of the Trade to 
the new and greatly improved edition of 
‘‘The Madison Papers,” which has just 
been issued by the same publishers. It is 
a work essentially national in its charac- 
ter, and forms an item of our political 
history indispensably necessary to the 
completion of every public and private 
library. ‘The work is comprised in three 

= volumes octavo, beautifully 
| 


printed on fine paper and contains nume- 
rous autographic fac-sitmiles of Mr. Madi- 
son, and other members of the national 
convention. 

Messrs. WILEY & PUTNAM announce 
the republication of Cary’s translation of 
Dante. 

HARPER & BROTHERS have in 

ress — 

Elements of Chemistry ; including the 
most recent discoveries and applications 
of the Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, 
and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D., 
M.R.T.A. First American from the first 
London edition. Edited by John William 
Draper, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Natural History in the University of 

| New York. With emendations and addi- 
| tions, adapting the work to the use of 
the Universities and Colleges of the Unit- 
ed States. Illustrated by about 250 wood 
cuts. 
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A new historical novel will be published | ment made some time since in several of 


early in the spring, by the author of 
“ Cromwell,’ &c., entitled “‘ Marmaduke 
Wyvil, or the Maid’s Revenge,” in 2 vols. 
12mo. 

S. COLMAN has just issued a small 
volume, beautifully printed, entitled * The 


| larity of his recent works. 


the public prints, to the effect that Sir E. 
L. Bulwer had retired from novel-writing 


in consequence of a decline in the popu- 
We have it on 


| the authority of a letter from his publish- 
, ers in London, that such is not the fact, 


Amazonian Republic, recently discovered | 


in the interior of Peru,” by ex-Midshipman 
T. Savage. The title of this work will 
alone prove a sufficient stimulant to awa- 
ken the curiosity of the reader, and we 
will not break the charm by affording him 
an induction into its hidden mysteries. 

We have pleasure in announcing, that 
the work entitled “‘ Poets and Poetry of 
America,” by Rufus W. Griswold, is about 
immediately to appear. It will be embel- 
lished with finely-engraved portraits and 
other engravings. 

E. DUNNIGAN has in press the follow- 
ing new English juveniles :— 

Tincle Buncle’s True and Instructive 
Stories about Animals. 

The Countries of Europe; The Three 
Baskets. 

Short Tales in Short Words. 

More Seeds of Knowledge. 

A Visit to the Zoologiéal Gardens. 

HASWELL & JOHNSON, Philadel- 
phia, have in press, a Treatise on Amau- 
rosis and Amaurotic Affections, by Edw. 
O. Hocken, M.D. 

SAMUEL AGNEW, of same place, an- 
nounces a new edition of Tooke’s Diver- 
sions of Purley, with notes by Richard 
Taylor. ; 

JAMES B. DOW, of Boston, has just 
issued ‘‘ Wreaths and Branches for the 
Church,” by a Lady; 1 vol. 8vo, finely 
printed. , 

E. C. BIDDLE, of Philadelphia, has just 
published two neat and valuable volumes, 
adapted as class-books, and both of which 
we perceive have attained to their eighth 
edition. They are a system of Natural 
Philosophy on the basis of the ‘* Book of 
Science,”’ by J. M. Moffat, and Johnson’s 
Chemistry, by Moffat. 

ALLEN, MORRILL, & WARDWELL 
have just issued a new work, by Alonzo 
Gray, author of “Elements of Chemis- 
try,” entitled “ Elements of Scientific and 
Practical Agriculture, or the Application 
of Natural Science to Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture,” The previous work of this au- 
thor is a sufficient guarantee for the ex- 
cellence of the above work : it is designed 
as a text-book for Academies, Colleges, 
&c., and is illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. 
_ The first number of the American edi- 
tion of The Dublin University Magazine, 
announced in our former number, by Mrs. 
Mason of this city, will be issued in the 
course of the present month, commencing 
with the January number. Of the litera- 
ry claims of this work, we have already 
expressed our opinion. 


ENGLISH LITERARY ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS. 

Butwer’s New Workx.—We have the 

pleasure of being able to contradict a state- 


| 


| 
| 
| 








but that he has a new work in press, dif- 
fering froin anything he has yet written ; 
and from what may be judged from a cur- 
sory glance at some portions of the work, 
is likely to awaken more than ordinary in- 
terest. We understand it is a romance, 
the scene of whichis laid abroad, and the 
title “ Zanoni, or the Secret Order.” [tis 
expected to be ready for publication in 
London during the present month. — 

A new and corrected edition of the 
Works of Shakspeare is, we observe, an- 
nounced as in course of preparation by 
Mr. Payne Coilier. The reasons of the 
editor for adding another to the already 
numerous editions which have been given 
to the world, are as follows: First, be- 
cause the text of Shakspeare, even as it 
existed in the first folio edition of his col- 
lected works, published by his“ fellowes” 
Heminge and Condell, has not been cor- 
rectly given ; editors having sometimes ta- 
ken upon themselves to improve the me- 
tre, punctuation, &c., without notifying 
their alterations: Secondly, on account of 
the mass of manuscript evidence of va- 
rious kinds in existence hitherto untouch- 
ed and inaccessible ; but which is now ren- 
dered available to Mr. C., by the knowl- 
edge and skill he possesses, resulting from 
a life of devoted application to the study 
of dramatic history, &c., and also from 
the kindness and liberality extended to 
him by the Duke of Devonshire, whose 
unique collection of Shaksperian MSS. 
&c., opens a rich field of information re- 
garding the authenticity of various read- 
ings: in addition to which he has discov- 
ered other valuable notes and commenta- 
ries in early editions of the Bridgewater 
Library, the Bodleian, &c., &c. From 
specimens already given in the prospectus 
of Mr. Coilier of the vital inaccuracies 
thus detected in the received version, 
there can be little doubt but that the la- 
bors of Mr. C. will prove an invaluable 
contribution to literature, as well as a 
most acceptable offering to the admirers 
of the immortal bard. The work is to 
comprise a digest of all the best aes 
commentaries, a New Life, and almost in- 
nume able corrections of thetext. It will 
form 8 octavo volumes, the first of which 
is now nearly ready for press. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s new work, announced 
in the last English papers as about imme- 
diately to appear, is entitled ‘Old St. 
Paul’s, a Tate of the Plague and the 
Fire,” with twenty illustrations. 

Memoirs of Frederick the Great and 
his Times, comprising original letters of 
that monarch, now first published, by 
Thomas Campbell, Esq., was said to be 
also ready. 

The first number of “ Handy Andy,” 
by Samuel Lover, was announced for Janu- 


ary |. 
The following are now in progzess :— 
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Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence 
of Mad. D’Arblay (Miss Burney), vol. 1. 

The Memoirs of Madame de Sevigne, 
noticed in our former number. : 

A new nautical romance by Mr. E. How- 
ard, author of * Rattlin the Reefer,” the 
hero of whichrepresents the extraordina- 
ry freebooter, Sir Henry Morgan, known 
as “ the dreaded skipper of the seas,” is 
nearly completed. 

Rev. H. Cary, the son of the translator 
of Dante, announces for immediate publi- 
cation, ““ Memorials of the Great Civil 
War in England from 1646 to 1652, com- 
prising numerous letters from the Bodleian 
and other Public Libraries. 

“Anne Boleyn” is the title of a new 
novel by Mrs. Tompson, author of ‘‘ Con- 
stance.’’ 

*“ The School for Wives,” by the author 
of “ Temptation, or a Vvife’s Perils,” &c. 

Mr. Nash has just completed the third 
volume of his splendid work, ‘‘ The Man- 
sions of England in the Olden Time,” with 
finely-colored plates. 

“The Battles of the British Navy,” 
from the Roman Conquest to the present 
time, by Josiah Allen, author of “ The 
Wooden Walls of Old England.” 

Dr. Beattie has just issued proposals for 
a magnificent work, to be issued in month- 
ly parts, and profusely embellished, enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Castles and Abbeys of Eng- 
land, includmg Royal Palaces, Baronial 
Halls,” &e. 


Of books of Travel, we observe the fol- | 


lowing :— 

An Account of Konawur in the Hima- 
laya, by the late Capt. Alex. Gerard; 1 
vol. Svo. 

Wood’s Narrative of a Journey to the 
source of the river Oxus ; plates. 

An account of the recent discoveries 
made in Ancient Lycia, being a Journal 
of a second excursion in Asia Minor, by 
Charles Fellowes ; 2 vols., with numerous 
plates. 

The concluding volumes of Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
comprising accounts of their Religion, Ag- 
riculture, &c., by Sir G. Wilkinson ; many 
plates, 3 vols. Svo. 

Rambles in Ceylon, by Lieut. De Butts ; 
1 vol. 8vo. 

A Residence on the Shores of the Bal- 
tic, described in a series of letters ; 8vo. 

Journal of Two Expeditions of Discov- 
ery in North-west and Western Australia, 
during the years 1837-8-9, published under 
authority of the British Government, by 
Sir Geo. Grey, late Governor of that coun- 
try ; 2 vols. Svo, plates. 

A new work by W. H. Maxwell, entitled 
** Wanderings through the Highlands and 
Islands of the North,” forming a second 
series of the ‘‘ Wild Sports,” &c. 

Jamieson’s Account of Travels in New 
Zealand, Australia, &c. 

Bright’s History of New Zealand, in- 
tended for emigrants, &c. 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, 
second series ; 2 vols., plates. 

“The Price of Fame,’ a novel, by Mrs. 
Youatt. 

E|phinstone’s History of India, the Hin- 
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| doo and Mohammedan periods; 2 vols, 
| Svo. 

| Anew work from the indefatigable pen 
of Mr. Louden, has been just commenced 
in monthly numbers, entitled **‘ Arboretum 
et Fruticetum Britannicum, or the Hardy 
| Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain,” &c. : 
| to be completed in ten nnmbers. 

| A new work on Agricultural Chemistry, 
designed for the practical farmer, by Chas. 

Squarey, is just out. Also, 

The Collected Correspondence of the 
First Ear] of Chatham, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

We are gratified to find a welcome re- 
ception given to the new work by Mr. Da- 
na, entitled “The Seaman’s Manual,” 
which was published in London and this 
country simultaneously. 

Rev. Mr. Gleig’s new work, “‘ The Vet- 
erans of Chelsea,” and the ‘ Notes of a 
Traveller on the Social and Political State 
of Italy, France, and Germany,” by S. 

| Laing, author of a “ Tour in Norway,” 
&c., 1s announced as nearly ready. 

Also a work by M. H. Rankin, entitled 
‘The Philosophy of Shakspeare ;”’ 1 vol. 

The Autobiography of Margaret Kings- 
ton, edited by Miss E. L. Montagu. 

“The Etonian,’’ a Tale for Youth, by 
Charlotte Adams. 

An Essay on the influence of Welsh tra 
dition upon the Literature of Germany, 

| France, and Scandinavia, translated from 

| the German of Albert Schultz. 

| ‘The Philosophy of Necessity, or the 

Law of Consequences, as applicable to 

| Mental, Social, and Moral Science, by 
Charles Bray. 

History of the Knights Templars, the 
Temple Church, and the Temple, by C. G, 
Addison, 

Tales of the Moor, by J. Hornly; and 
a new tale by Miss Martineau, entitled 
“The Crofton Boys,” forming a portion 
of the series entitled “‘ The Playfellow.” 

Mrs. Ellis has a new work in press, en- 
titled * The Daughters of Brita:n,” &c. 

Narrative of the late expedition to Syria, 
under the command of Admiral Sir K. 
Stopford, with portraits and other illus- 
trations. 

Five Years in India, by Henry E. Fane. 

Henry de Pomeroy, an Historical and 
Legendary Novel, by Mrs. Bray. 

The Old Forest Ranger, or Wild Sports 
in India, by Capt. Campbell ; plates. 

Harrison’s Garden Almanac and Floral 
Calendar for 1842. 

Complete Guide to the Fine Arts, with 
instructions in Drawing, &c. ; plates. 

Lay Sermons on the Theory of Christi- 
anity: No. 1, The Fidianism of St. Paul; 
No. 2, the Argument of Design equal to 
nothing without Faith. 

The Ancestry of H. M. Queen Victoria, 
and H. R.H. Prince Albert, with memoirs 
and heraldic notices, by George Russell 
French. 

A new work on the Evidences and The- 
ory of Christianity, by Lord Lindsay. 

An Essay on the Moral Nature of Man, 
by G. Long. 

“Rev. H. Milman’s Poetical Works, new 
edition, 3 vols., plates. 

How to Colonize, by R. D. Mangles. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue first month of the year 1842 has brought with it nothing to relieve the gloom 
that has so long hung over the financial affairs of the United States, in the view taken 
by the advocates of the paper system, and the holders of the multifarious promises to 
pay, that have of late years been so recklessly put afloat. To men of real capital, 
the regular dealers and the industrious portion of the community, however, the hori- 
zon begins to lighten, inasmuch as the final overthrow of the pernicious paper system 
seems to be near at hand. The state of the markets is such that money cannot be 
borrowed at reasonable rates on the best securities. The different State governments 
and the Federal government are competing in the markets without providing any addi- 
tional securities, or doing anything to relieve the distrust which has fallen upon stocks 
generally. The banking institutions that continue to pay specie, are acting upon the 
only course that will save them, that of self-defence. Their outstanding credits are 
reduced to the lowest points, and they confine their operations to strictly business pa- 
per, at short dates, not renewable. They have, during the past year, been severely 
admonished, not only of the danger of extending the currency, but even of continuing 
it as full as it averaged for the year ending in November. The following is a table of 
the circulation of the State of New York, and the specie held by the banks on the 
first of January of each year :— 


CoMPARISON OF THE CIRCULATION OF THE SAFETY FUND WITH THE FREE Banks. 





Safety Fund * Free Bank * Total Specie. 
Year. Ctrculation. Circulation. Circulation. 
BRIG, 0 60s.ccccccckeyeet Oc cccscces cone, BORE: 00.0000 000s 0 ck RghO SIGs oc vce oOgdOasOue 
I oS rere | eee eee 5,429,622 
ND ands 6 ves eco ns 660s oc cs0 DRED Ss cccccccess 16,372,508.....0 5,851,218 
DOOR siccwscsones 15,986,056... ccc cers « « 5,353,067 iting + <ss0% 6,602,708 
BOER i ciciccccssce SIGR BGO. «0000.00.00 sek SEB BEB...  ccccccces 12,023,000....... 4,129,732 


This shows a curtailment equal to that of the year 1838 in the aggregate, and 333 
per cent. greater on the part of the Safety Fund institutions, which then alone furnished 
the circulation. In the year ending January, 1839, the circuiation was very full, and 
the next having been a year of general resumption under the United States Bank, the 
inflation throughout the Union was uniform. The result was, those immense imports, 
mostly purchased with the proceeds of State stock, that caused a re-suspension in the 
fall of 1839. From that suspension the New York Banks very narrowly escaped, and 
only by the use of $1,500,000 of New York State stocks, which were opportunely sup- 
plied by the commissioners, and on which the leading Banks were at that time able to 
procure sufficient credit to sustain themselves until the bills drawn against the new 
crop came forward in sufficient abundance to avert the calamity. In the year 1840, 
the suspension of the South and West greatly relieved the Banks of New York and 
New England, by driving in the specie. Throughout the year 1841, the Banks were 
very cautious in their movements. American credit abroad was constantly growing 
worse, and the price of our great staple, cotton, fel] gradually, admonishing the Banks 
ef New York that, should the imports for the year prove, at its close, to have been 
excessive, the consequent drain of specie to remit would endanger their safety. With 
this view they conducted themselves with the greatest caution, and, as the above 
figures show, their credits were immensely curtailed, notwithstanding which, the de- 
mand for specie for remittance was so severe in the latter part of October, that there 
was imminent danger of stoppage. At that moment the pressure was relieved by sev- 
eral of the leading Banks coming forward to draw bills against their own credit; at 
the same time bills from the South came forward more freely, and the crisis passed ; 
not, however, without the failure of one city bank, and ten to twelve country banks. 
These institutions, being thus severely admonished, have continued their prudent course 
up to this time, and now, in the movements of the Federal government in regard to its 
financial policy, find additional reasons for persevering in the course marked out. 

The result has been an increased scarcity of money, which for the best paper coin- 
mands 1 and 1} per cent. per month. The value of stocks has of course been affected 
in some degree by the state of affairs. New York State stocks have, however, been 
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most sensibly affected, for the reason that no positive assurance has yet been given 
that borrowing will be put an end to either upon her part or that of the Federal gov- 
ernment, nor any means taken to provide specifically for those already on the market. 
At the same time, the stocks issued to companies have been pressed upon the market 
without regard to circumstances. This has resulted in a fall of the State 5} per cents. 
to 76, of 6 per cents., redeemable in 1862, to 78, and of the sixes redeemable in July, 
1842 to 96}. The United States 6 per cents. at 95, the orders for the daily pay of the 
members of Congress at 4 per cent. discount, and the draft of the Honorable Edward 
Everett, Minister to the Court of St. James, on the United States Treasury for $10,000, 
discounted in London, has been dishonored for want of funds. This is the present 
condition of the New York State and Federal government credit, at a time when the 
resources, real wealth, and general business of the country were never greater or 
more prosperous. 

The principal fall of late has been in those stocks which command the best prices. 
A reason for this may be found in the precarious position of the foreign markets. 
Opinions have been entertained by leading parties, that as soon as the result of the Mis- 
sissippi election was known in Europe, followed by the failure of many of the States, 
giving color to the doctrine of repudiation, that the market may have been seized 
with a panie which may induce holders of stocks to send them back upon this side to 
realize for what they will bring. These of course will censist of those that command 
the best prices. In the present state of the market, such an event would not fail to 
sink the prices very low. It is the anticipation of this that has influenced the mar- 
ket in some degree, added to fears of a disastrous crisis among the large houses 
in London connected with Aierican interests, growing out of the immense losses 
sustained in stocks and cotton. The rapid decline for the particular descriptions of 
New York State 5} per cents. and 6 per cents. arises from the peculiar circumstances 
of their issue. ‘They consist of the credit of the State loaned to companies. The law 
under which they are issued, requires that they shall be sold at auction in the open 
market, at not less than par for a 6 per cent. stock. This law has nominally been 
complied with ; but $3,000,000 of stock, issued to companies, have been sold or pledg- 
ed at low rates,and then bought in at auction at par. These stocks have latterly 
been pledged with the Banks, but as the institutions make up their annual reports to 
the first of January, and being desirous of making as fair a statement as possible, 
they induced the borrowers to withdraw the loans by obtaining the money temporarily 
from other parties until the returns should have been made, when they were to be 
renewed. This was done, and the money procured of individuals. When these loans 
fel] due the Banks declined renewing them again, and the stocks were forced rapidly 
upon the market, causing those partic ular descriptions to sell for less than other New 
York State stocks. Thus the regular Canal 5’s bring 75, whereas the 54 per cts. sell 


at 73. Now the price of a 5 per cent. stor k being 75, the equivalent of a 5} per cent. is 


$21, and as they sell at 724, or 9} per cent. less in comparison, it is clear that some 
other cause than the general decline in the State credit exists for the fall. The same 
feature is apparent in the 6 per cents. redeemable in 1862, which are of the same de- 
scription as the 5} per cents. 

The wants of the Federal government are undoubtedly those which first attract the 
attention of capitalists, because it offers the most desirable security. The extent of 
its deficiency, the manner of proposed payment, and the rate it will yield as an invest- 
ment, are thegefore the first subjects of inquiry. The 6 per cent. stocks, payable in 34 
years, as we have seen, cannot be negotiated. It has been proposed to increase the 
rate to 7 per cent. Suc han attempt would without doubt increase the discredit, and, 
without bringing any more money into the Federal treasury, would render borrowing, 
on the part of States and individuals, infinitely more difficult. A bill, however, has 
passed the House, notwithstanding that “no Treasury notes” was one of the most 
vehement cries of the late victorious party, to issue $5,000,000 of Treasury notes in 
lieu of so much of the $12,000,000 of the extra session, and this undoubtedly is the 
best manner under the circumstances of relieving the wants of the department. Be- 


fore money can be raised to any extent, however, it will be necessary to set apart 
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some specific funds to meet the interest and principal of the debt already created, 
which amounts to nearly $19,000,000. For this purpose, there is no method so feasi- 
ble as to recall the proceeds of the public lands, and appropriate them to that pur- 
pose. In the next place, provision must be made for the ordinary expenditures of the 
government, in order that the loans may not increase through that means. Under the 
existing tariff, the revenue from the customs has been estimated at $19,000,000, and 
the expenses, notwithstanding the cry of retrenchment and reform, will not be less 
than $32,000,000. The deficiency, $19,000,000 per annum, it will be necessary to 
provide for, before the credit of the government will have become so far established 
as to enable it to carry even the existing debt. The credit of all the other States 
is rapidly falling, under the belief that, however willing individually the indebted 
States may be, they are unable to pay their debts at present. This has been made 
fearfully apparent in the failure on the first inst. of six sovereign States to pay the 
interest due on their respective debts. The following are the States that failed, with 
the amount of their debts, according to the latest official returns :— 


States DELINQUENT IN THEIR INTEREST JaNuaRyY 1, 1842. 


Deht. Debt. 
OS eee . -15,213,184 Michigan........... 5,000,000 
PERERIORI PR. . 06s. ecco ccccces 7,500,000 SEM. ovessacenes 17,184,270 
ATHAROAS, 6 0000 cece cccesceee 3,500,000 EmGiONA. «00000 00000 15,088,146 


The failure of Arkansas is represented as accidental. The bonds were issued to 
the State Bank and to the Real Estate Bank. The latter sent to New York some of 
its assets maturing in this city in May and June. These were to have been dis- 
counted by the Phenix Bank, and the proceeds applied to that portion of the bonds. 
The pressure on the market prevented the Phenix Bank from doing this. The 
State Bank, it is said, has shipped coin to meet its portion of the interest, which has 
not, however, arrived. The interest on the State of Pennsylvania debt falls due 
February Ist, and great fears are entertained of its failure. The stock has consequently 
fallen to fifty cents on the dollar from eighty in August Jast. These absolute fail- 
ures to pay have given point to the discussion of ‘‘ repudiation,” and greatly increas- 
ed its influence over the panic-stricken market. Up to this moment, however, and 
amid the general conviction that the indebted States are at present unable to pay, 
no one believes that ultimate payment will be refused. Nor has that doctrine ever 
yet been actually avowed. Even in Mississippi, the question is not so much whether 
the debt shall be paid or not, as who shall be the payers. The people assert that the 
bonds were issued to the Union Bank for its benefit, that the sale was illegally made 
by that institution, which received all the benefits of the transaction, and that there- 
fore those stockholders, whose mortgages are deposited as security, should be made 
to pay the bonds, and not the people at large, who have received none of the funds. 
Illinois and Indiana have heretofore greatly injured their credit by their desperate 
attempt to raise money to pay their interests. In our last number we gave the 
details of the transaction by which the Illinois interest was paid in July last. Al- 
ready has the broker who was the agent in the matter failed, and the bonds been 
recalled under threats of repudiation by the State. Absolute discredit and inabil- 
ity to raise money have been the immediate cause of the failure of the above six 
States. This must gradually work its own cure, as it ensures that no more stock 
from those quarters will be forced upon the market, at least for the present. Itis easy 
to see that this must be finally the case with New York and the Federal government, 
unless they promptly alter the course they have been running for the gast year. 

Since our last report, the plan for the fiscal agent has been submitted to Congress 
by the executive, and has greatly disappointed all those who, from the firmness of 
the President at the extra session, had learned to hope that the more odious features 
ofa Bank would be banished from any plan he might present. The scheme pro- 
posed embraced the safe keeping of the public funds, an issue of paper money on the 
credit of the government, the discount of bills of exchange, and the issue of certificates 
to individuals for money deposited. It is highly improbable that this can become a 
law. The discounting of bills on distant points is to legitimatize kiting in its worst 
form ; that is, to enable speculators without funds to do business on the credit of the 
government to almost any extent. The experience of the past few years has been 
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sufficient to convince the most skeptical that nothing but ruin can attend such a sys- 
tem. Objectionable as this feature would be, even under the supposition that the 
Treasury had a large capital to loan out in this manner, it becomes infinitely worse 
when connected with the fact that that Treasury is now bankrupt. The proposed 
issue of paper money is a borrowing operation cloaked under the pretext of supply- 
ing a uniform currency. Under that clause $15,000,000 of paper money are to be 
issued simply upon the credit of the government, and trusting to casual balances 
arising from the customs for their redemption. This money to be paid out in the 
discharge of debts, and in the discount of bills, and of course to come in conflict with 
the Bank issues. From these measures incalculable evils must arise if adopted, 
Independent of the great risks of government failure, and a consequent depreciation 
of the notes, a fate which has uniformly overtaken all paper that has ever yet been 
issued by any government, its effect upon the commerce of the country must be 
directly opposite from that which is intended. We have seen, in the fore part of this 
article, that notwithstanding the most rigid curtailment on the part of the Banks 
here, a suspension during the last fall was very narrowly escaped. An issue of gov- 
ernment paper will, in the same degree, increase the volume of the currency, and place 
it beyond the control of the Banks at this point, where the settlements take place for 
the imports of the country. The result must be, that the credits of the Banks will 
be entirely supplanted by that of the government, or a suspension be produced. If 
the circulation should thus fall entirely into the hands of the government, the door 
would be thrown wide open to inflation and failure. In short, the issue of paper 
money on the credit of the government is a matter much too dangerous to be ven- 
tured upon. Yet it is argued that a universal paper medium of circulation is of the 
highest necessity in facilitating commercial intercourse between one section of the 
country and another. To meet this want a proposition has been made, which will 
seemingly embrace all the advantages of paper money without risk of loss. It is to 
authorize the issue from the Treasury of paper money dollar for dollar, at the option 
of the government creditor, that is, if an individual has a claim upon the department 
for say $1,000, and the specie is there to meet it, the individual has the option of 
taking the coin or the same amount in Treasury notes, if he chooses paper. By this 
means, the facility of remittance, transfer, and use of the coin is sought to be obtain- 
ed without its encumbrance. At the same time it does not increase the volume of 
the currency, because, if the bills are taken, the coin remains in the Treasury, and 
if the coin is taken, the bills are not issued. In this form only is it safe to issue 
government money. Such emissions would not add to the fluctuations in the currency, 
nor enable those who are without capital to obtain its semblance in order to specu- 
late in the produce of the country at the risk of its government, nor would the notes 
come in competition with those uttered by the Banks, but, on the contrary, would 
become a basis for their emission. This would leave the control of the currency in 
the hands of the Banks, who would be obliged still to govern it with an eye to the 
preservation of their ability always to pay specie, and consequently to preserve the 
curnency as steady as possible. 

The basis of all credits in this country must, from the nature of its trade, exist in 
the condition of the national credit abroad ; inasmuch as the ability to purchase from 
foreign countries depends upon the extent of the exports. If, through the medium 
of paper credits, prices are inflated so as to induce large imports, the excess over the 
value realized for sales abroad must be paid in coin, which necessarily involves fail- 
ure on the part of the Banks, or sufficient credit must exist abroad to have the pay- 
ment postponed to some future period. Such a credit has heretofore existed in vari- 
ous shapes, particularly in the few years previous to 1836, when they reached a dan- 
gerous height, and depended entirely upon the will of the Bank of England. It was 
a strong conviction of the fearful power of that institution, through the medium of 
existing credits, that drew from Mr. Van Buren the remark, that “the Bank of Eng- 
land had the power to alter the condition of every man in every village in the United 
States.””? Subsequent events justified the truth of that remark in its fullest extent. 
In the year 1838, State stocks supplied the credits necessary to sustain a Bank infla- 
tion here ; and for the year ending in September, 1839, the imports were immense. 
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In the year 1840, no such credits existed, and the exports showed an apparent ex- 
cess over the imports of nearly $26,000,000. During the past year the excess of 1m- 
ports is apparently about $3,000,000. The following is a table of the imports and 
exports fora series of years ending October 1, 1841: 











ny 
i IMPORTS AND Exports oF THE UNITED STATES FOR A SERIES OF YEARS, DISTINGUISHING THE 
ile DuTigs. 
is Year VALUE OF ImporTs. VaLUE oF Exports. 
' ending 
PF 30th of Sep- Free of duty. Paying duty. Total. Domestic Foreign mer Total. 
i tember. produce. chandise 
\ 1834 $68,393,180 58,120,152 126,521,332 $1,024,162 23,312,811 104,386,978 
: 1835 77,940,193 71,955 149,895,742 101,189,082 20,504,495 121,093,577 
1536 92,056,481 97 293,554 189,980,035 106,916,680 21,746,360 128,663,040 
1837 69,250,031 71,789,186 140,989,217 95,864,414 21,854,962 117,419.376 
1838 60,860,005 52,857,399 113,717,404 96,033,811 12,452,705 105,486,016 
1839 72,040,719 4 157 ,689 560 100,951,004 17,408,000 118,350,004 
3540 57,186,204 { y 107,141,519 113,895,636 18,190.312 132,080,048 
1841 64,785,449 59,351,934 124,167,383 106,059,685 15,101,626 121,161,311 


We have before seen that the Banks had great difficulty in sustaining themselves 
during the past fall, in consequence of the demand for specie for shipment, and the 
absence of all credits abroad to supply atemporary deficiency. Notwithstanding that, 
the excess of imports is not so much as a healthy state of trade would warrant. This 
arises from the deceptive action of the paper currency upon the method of valuing 
the exports. The real value of the products of the country, particularly the princi- 
pal articles of export, cotton and tobacco, is that for which they sell abroad, which for 
several years has been much less than the nominal value at home. During the past 
year, the losses on cotton have been large, probably $15,000,000, and on other pro- 
duce perhaps $5,000.000, making a deduction of $20,000,000 to be made from the 
amount of exports. These losses grow out of the fact that the shipments are not 
made to order on foreign account at stipulated prices, as is the case with goodsim- 
ported here from England; but they are shipped on speculation by operators here, 
who obtain their facilities from suspended Bankst Those people compete in the mar- 
kets for the produce, raise the prices upon each other, and ship it without regard to 
the price abroad, and in almost all cases give more for it here than the price in Liver- 
pool at the time of purchase. The price paid here is nominal in irredeemable money, 
the depreciation of which increases according to the quantity paid out. The prices so 
paid enter into the official valuation of the exports, and consequently are always 
higher than the amount realized abroad. The practical result of this system is seen 
in the constant suspension of the Banks that are the agents in the transaction, their 
constantly increasing suspended debts, the reclamations upon speculators who have 
no capital to meet them, and who consequently clamor for a Bankrupt law to relieve 
them from the burden. 

The same general system which causes the over-valuation of exports, causes goods 
to flow into the country for sale, when they are converted into specie as speedily as 
possible for transmission abroad. It counteracts in an eminent degree all the benefit 
which manufactures at home might derive from a tariff; yet itis a singular fact, that 
the advocates of the latter are at the same time in favor of a fluctuating paper cur- 
rency, and have beea strenuous supporters of the policy of ingrafting upon the fiscal 
agent the means of borrowing and expansion. In the present and prospective state of 
the market abroad for American credit, it is impossible to support a currency in this 
country of a value materially less than that of the commercial countries with which 
we have intercourse. The moment that the currency is in any degree depreciated in 
comparison, either by government issues, the operations of a National Bank, or the 
State institutions generally, exports are checked, and imports increase the drain of 
specie to pay the excess of the latter, which wil] again deplete the currency, and raise 
its value, if the principle of specie payments is rigorously maintained under the loose 
system necessarily attending government issues. This would, however, be impossible ; 
and the state of American credit abroad is by no means such as to justify the hope 
that it will be speedily revived so as to support any new scheme of inflation that may 
be devised on this side. A long course of steady business upon a cash basis must ensue 
before even an approximation can be made to the unbounded confidence that formerly 
existed. 





